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and the 
BALLOT BATTALIONS 


will help to make it! 


We're aiming for 95,000,000 
voters at the polls and here are 
the tools to help us attain it! 


These are the materials to back up 
your non-partisan, community-wide 
register and vote campaigns. Designed 
for you and available to you, at cost, 
they’re yours for the ordering. 


“BALLOT BATTALION— 


4 Handbook For Americans”; 
An inspiring, easy to read, de- 
tailed plan for organizing a 


Ballot Battalion in your com- 
munity or city. This is a useful 
tool for your register and vote 
committees Prices: 3 copies, 
60c; 10 copies, $1 50; 25 copies, 
$3 50: 100 copies, $13.00. W rite 
for prices on larger quantities. 








All Prices quoted F.O.B. 











24 SHEET OUTDOOR POSTERS 


Register Beautiful, eight-color outdoor posters are 


now available. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to enlist the cooperation of your 
members who use outdoor posters regu- 
larly. Price of poster, as pictured, is $4.50 
each. Sponsor’s name can be imprinted at 
a cost of $4.00 for the first imprint and 
30c for each additional poster imprinted. 


. 1 be made! 





Register 


and 


Vote 





WINDOW STREAMERS, 11 x 28 INCHES 
Attractive four-color window streamers are replicas 
of the large outdoor poster. Quantity prices: 50-99, 
lle each: 100-249, 10c¢ each; 250-499, 8¢ each; 500- 
999, 7c each; 1,000-1,500, 6c each. Write for special 
price on larger quantities. 


CAR CARDS 

Same specifications as above but mounted on 7-ply 
white cardboard. Prices: 1-99, 20c¢ each; 99-249, 17c¢ 
each; 250-499, 15¢ each; 500-999, 14¢ each; 1,000 or 
more, 12c each. Can also be used as counter or 
window display cards. Easel backs, $2.00 additional 
per 100. 


ENVELOPE INSERTS, 31, x 6 INCHES 

Miniature, two-color replicas of the above. Use as 
inserts with statements, circulars, etc. Price: $4.00 
per thousand. 





Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11, Illinois 
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a of boys and girls will go to summer camp this 
month as guests of Kiwanis. The kids will hike, swim, play baseball 
sunburned. They will study Nature, carve miniature totem 
poles and make leather moccasins trimmed with wampum like Indian 
chiefs used to wear. They will eat triple helpings and sometimes 
call upon camp medics to treat indigestion, skinned knees and cuts. 
All in all the kids will have a wonderful, unforgettable time. They’ll 
come home healthier and more self-reliant; better able to get along 
with friends and family. This is why summer camp sponsorship 
has for years been one of the most important youth services rendered 
by Kiwanis. The cover photograph for July reflects this 
long - standing interest. 
Taken at Camp Allen in 
New Hampshire, the 
scene shows a camper 
visiting the dispensary. 
The incident is com- 
monplace, but the camp 
is one of the most un- 
usual in all Kiwanis. 
How it is different and 
how the Kiwanis Club 
of Boston has made it 
successful is told in the 
article on pages 16-17. 


I 

dJveRY Now and then a Kiwanian writes to us asking why The 
Kiwanis Magazine is not listed in the Reader’s Guide to Period- 

ical Literature. This omnibus publication includes classification by 
subject of all articles printed in magazines most often 

requested by library patrons. Naturally The Kiwanis Magazine will 
not be requested—and hence mentioned in Reader’s Guide—unless 
our official magazine is placed in thousands of libraries coast to coast. 
Here is a job for every Kiwanis club. At a cost of just $1.50 per 
year your club can subscribe for the library in your community. This 
is excellent public relations because the magazine reflects the 
widespread interests of the organization and shows what Kiwanis is 
doing throughout the United States and Canada. Knowledge of 
these things will add prestige to your club and make it easier to win 
public support for your activities. 


and get 





fu long months of program planning in our own club 

has led us to a firm conclusion: Program chairmen are the unsung 
heroes of Kiwanis. Without their labors Kiwanis could not 
function, for stimulating and educational programs are basic to the 
health of every club. Yet the program planners’ quiet labors are 
often taken for granted. Only those who have done the job in past 
years know how much letter writing, telephoning and last-minute 
arranging is necessary to keep the program schedule running 
smoothly. Only those who have been in the same predicament know 
how the chairman’s nerves react when a program fizzles or when 
the speaker doesn’t arrive until the club is eating dessert. 

But the program chairman’s greatest bugbear is the shortage of 
worthwhile program material. As the year progresses. the 
reservoir of local talent is pumped dryer and dryer, making it harder 
and harder to find qualified speakers whose messages will interest 
the men of Kiwanis. To help club program planners solve this vexing 
problem, the editors have prepared a new feature called “Program 
Suggestions.” It appears on page 43. We hope this new department 
will make each program chairman’s job a little easier. —C. W. K. 
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=} will be the most fascinating, edu- 
= cational hobby of all when you 
y= have learned Amateur Radio. 
= Talk to thousands of friendly 
——= “hams” all over the globe. Learn 
= ham radio the easy Eldico “Pri- 





vate Tutor” way and get on the 
—= air fast with your own station. 





Write today for FREE Brochure to Dept. NK1, 


ELDICO of N.Y., Inc., DOUGLASTON, L.I., N.Y. 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Otfice 
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a, A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


SOMETHING 
FOR 
NOTHING 


Almost — that is — with the 
FORDWAY Sponsor PLAN. No 
cash required, only a little time. 
Equipment and maintenance are 


furnished. 


PPL PPL PLP PPP PPP 


The sponsor gets the lo- 
cations. No cost—just a 
call by a member on a 
business friend. 


The 1100 Kiwanis sponsors can 
increase their FORDWAY  in- 
come by getting more and better 
locations. 


Find out how easy it is to get 
more income. Contact your oper- 
ator, or write to 


FORD GUM AND 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100% Air-Conditioned 
4 


Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 


Kiwanis 


o 
B. J. Jaeckel, Mgr. ‘Kiwanian’ 





DINKLER HOTELS 


here Ktwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel tlanta. Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER- JEFFERSON 
Montgomery, Ala 
CHARLES, New Orleans, La 


DAVIS Hotel, 


The ST 








Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 




















Hote OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAaANOMmA CITY 
H. P. Johnson. Manager 
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Gold vs Paper 

. In voicing his pleasure at the pub- 
“It’s Your Money They’re 
in your February issue, Con- 
gressman Howard Buffett urges 
Kiwanis to advocate a return to the gold 
standard because only such a cur- 
rency can now, or has in the past pre- 
vented inflation. Has the congressman 
forgotten 1918-21, when the had 
a purchasing power of sixty-seven and 
one-half cents, and we were on the gold 
standard? Was that not inflation? 

The government only (has the 
legal title to) about five billions of the 
approximately twenty-five billions of 
gold bullion in storage at West Point or 
Fort Knox, whereas there is now about 
twenty-eight billions of paper currency 
in general circulation in the USA. What 
is the formula for 
deeming these twenty-eight billions of 
paper currency with only five billions of 
gold? Today the banks have savings 
and checking bank deposits of nearly 
two hundred billion dollars and every 
depositor would be legally entitled to 
demand gold for his or her deposit, or 
to demand paper currency redeemable 
in gold.... Whence would the congress- 
man find the needed additional . bil- 
lions gold to make the redemption? 

No, congressman, the gold standard 
has never prevented inflation and never 
will. The solution is: that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Act be repealed; that 
all banks be state-chartered and pri- 
vately owned; that all banks be required 
to maintain in their vaults a dollar for 
dollar reserve in lawful money of the 
United States for all bank deposits; that 
the use of fractional reserves as the base 
for the creation of bank credit money by 
all banks be prohibited; and that a 
volume of printed paper currency be 
paid into use by the federal government 
adequate to establish and maintain con- 
stant our Wholesale Commodity Price 
Level. 


lication of 


dollar 


owns 


congressman’s re- 


Charles V. Falkenberg 
Past President 
Logan Square, Chicago, Illinois 
Every Church a Clinic 
. Inasmuch as Kiwanis has a real in- 
terest in the church, I am surprised at a 
glaring omission in Alma Denny’s ar- 


ticle “The Talk-It-Over Clinic” [No- 
vember 1951]. Ministers, priests and 
rabbis are trained listeners. Min- 


isters are more than ready to listen with 
sympathetic understanding. Their faith 
and training leads them to be forgiving 
and merciful. They are able to direct 
the troubled soul toward ultimate reality 
if the seeker after peace and light is 








with commu- 


ready. Their familiarity 
nity resources enables them to 
those who seek help to doctors, includ- 


refer 


ing psychiatrists, and social agencies. 
Their experience gives them under- 
standing . The best part of the serv- 


ice offered by these men is that it is 
available everywhere. ... In every com- 
munity that could conceivably maintain 
a talk-it-over clinic, there is already a 
competent clergyman of some kind. . 
Why not give the church its rightful 
credit for being the most available talk- 
clinic there is? 

Rev. Vernon T. Smith, Ki 
Holt, Michigan 


it-over 


wanian 


Salute to Kiwanis 

.. Not since the days of the American 
Revolution has the need for participa- 
tion by the individual in national affairs 
been so essential as it is right now 
One of the finest devices ever developed 
for this purpose is the Kiwanis-spon- 
sored Ballot Battalion program This 
excellent community consciousness is 
additional evidence that Kiwanis is gen- 
uinely dedicated to public service rather 
than to the mere enhancement of its own 
prestige and reputation. 

Of course, we of the 
dation for Infantile Paralysis have seen 
evidence of Kiwanis altruism for many 
years. Indeed, there always has existed 
an affinity between the March of Dimes 

. and Kiwanis. . 

Since the historic controversy over 
centralization of power was argued by 
Hamilton and Jefferson on the issue of 
federalism vs states’ rights, the prepon- 
derance of popular opinion has un- 
swervingly championed the Jeffersonian 
philosophy of individual service in the 
solution of local problems. Americans 
have always placed their faith in the 
individual. Kiwanis recognizes the im- 
portance of “Just One Vote” in its Bal- 
lot Battalion campaign. This coincides 
with the National Foundation’s rever- 
ence for the lowly dime freely contrib- 
uted by millions of individual Ameri- 
cans. The fight against polio and the 
crusade to get out the vote are both 
local as well as national problems. In 
encouraging individual action in both 
crusades, the National Foundation and 
Kiwanis are proceeding in conformity 
to established American ideals. ... With 
this in mind, I think it is safe to predict 
success both for the programs of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis and those sponsored by Kiwanis 
International. 

Basil O’Connor, President 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis 
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mote the objects, objectives and public af- 
fairs activities of Kiwanis International, an 
organization devoted to the principle of serv- 
ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 
strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3464 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 
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sumed for the opinions of authors of other 
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Copyright 1952, by Kiwanis International. 
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404 N. Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, Ill. All 
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“IL seems like only yesterday—" 





19 Thirty-five years ago this month, Kiwanians in Hamilton, 
helping local farmers overcome the wartime manpower 
the club volunteered to work in the fields free of 


were the club secretary whenever 


Ontario 
shortage. 
and 


were 
Members of 


charge, farmers urged to contact 


they needed labor. Four to six requests were received every day during 
the summer and the Kiwanians obliged cheerfully. ¢ In Syracuse, New 
York Kiwanians were already thinking about next year’s International 


To stimulate attendance and sustain interest, the club set 
Each Kiwanian who planned to attend paid the 
convention-minded 
This prolonged 


convention. up 
a pay-in-advance system. 
club five Then every 
Kiwanian contributed one orgie to the convention 
interest in the convention and defrayed a substantial part of the cost of the 
+ The club which came into existence thirty-five 


years ago this month is: 


each 
fund. 


secretary dollars. week 


single 


trip to Providence 


tamford, Connecticut, July 5 


Cig Ae ee 


ae decades ago Kiwanian Harold Steer, a member of 
New resting his feet. He had hiked north to 
International convention Toronto and had returned home the 
Carrying 1127 miles. + 
Morganfield, Kentucky put on a whirlwind fund-raising cam- 
The men collected $115,562 


the Elmira, York club, was 
attend the 
same a packsack on his back, he covered 
Kiwanians 
paign for the benefit of the state normal school. 
in just five days. ¢ Club members in Des Moines, Iowa took thirty wounded 
war veterans on a fishing trip. ® Moppets in New New Jersey 


enjoyed 6000 ice cream cones that were given away at an outing sponsored 


way. 


3runswick, 


by the local Kiwanis club. The 2400 youngsters also consumed 1500 pints 
of milk in one fun-filled afternoon. ¢ The following clubs were formed 
during July 1922: 

Plattesville, Wisconsin, July 6 Petosky, Michigan, July 14 

Greenfield, Massachusetts, July 7 Riverdale, Toronto, Ontario, Ju/y 20 

Montclair, New Jersey, July 12 Alhambra, California, July 24 

Nampa, Idaho, July 12 Arcadia, Florida, July 27 

Warren, Pennsylvania, July 12 Boulder, Colorado, July 28 


Ohio, July 28 


Monrovia, California, July 13 Chagrin Falls, 
Mount Carmel, Illinois, July 14 Gloversville, New York, July 28 
e:,& aor). \ 
= dl 
on 
° Gd during July twenty-five years ago, there was a great 
train robbery at South Porcupine. Ontario. It happened soon after a train 


into the 
1 clothes 


from Pembroke pulled 
and 


carrying a delegation of visiting Kiwanians 
A dozen tough-looking characters wearing beards 
to put up his hands. 
brandished guns and fired the 
Suddenly the badmen dropped their pistols and rushed toward the 
Kiwanians from Pembroke. “Hi Welcome South Porcupine,” 
the bandits. who proved to be chairman of the local club's 
welcoming committee. The other “outlaws” clustered around the men from 
Pembroke and laughingly assured them that the robbery had been a hoax. 
The pistols were loaded with blank cartridges and the outlaws were really 
community leaders in disguise. © Edward Schlee, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Detroit, Michigan, was planning a round-the-world airplane flight 
to break the current world record of twenty-eight and one-half days. 
(The record today is less than 100 hours.) His plane, named “The Pride 
of Detroit.” carried the colors of Kiwanis. History does not give us the 
details of Ed’s trip or reveal whether he succeeded in setting a new record. 


rageec 
The hoodlums 
cringed in 


depot. 
boarded the train and ordered everyone 


occasional shots as passengers 
terror. 
fellows! 


cried one of 


+ These clubs celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversaries during the cur- 
rent month: 
Somerset, Kentucky, July 7 Lonoke, Arkansas, July 14 


Buena Park, California, July 12 
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As this issue went to press, 1 delegates at the International conven- 
tion in Seattle elected Walter J. L. Ray to the International presidency. On 


August | he will take office. succeeding Claude B. Hellmann. Walter joined 
the Kiwanis Club of Detroit, Michigan in 1928 and has held every office 
from club president to International treasurer. His business is banking. 
He is president of the Standard Federal Savings and Loan Association in 
Detroit. and immediate past president of the United States Savings and 
m= loan League. He has been active in a number of other business organi- 
Walter J. L. Ray zations. including the Advisory Council of the Federal Home Loan Bank 

Board in Washington. D.C. Intense activity in business has not prevented 
Walter from taking part in community affairs. For thirty years he has been treasurer of an 
inter-church athletic association and he takes an active interest in underprivileged child work. 


a 

Other International officers elected for 1952-53 are Vice-Presidents Kenneth P. Green- 
away. St. George. Montreal, Quebec, and Albert V. Zimmermann, Alexandria, Louisiana; 
Treasurer Donald T. Forsythe, Carthage, Illinois; and Trustees H. Park Arnold, Glendale, 
California; H. W. “Ike” Driver. Euclid, Ohio; James G. Gass, Regina, Saskatchewan; R. 
Warren Graffam. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; C. I. Moyer, Topeka, Kansas; and Jackson A. 
Raney, Indianapolis, Indiana. International trustees whose terms do not expire for another 
year are: Orin F. Crow, Columbia, South Carolina; Reed C. Culp, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
W. Donald Dubail, St. Louis. Missouri (West End, St. Louis club) ; Don. E. Engdahl, Spokane, 
Washington; Raymond W. Robbins, Athens, Texas; and Earl B. Smith, Fairmont, West 
Virginia. Claude B. Hellmann will serve on the board next year as immediate past president. 


A comprehensive story about the 37th International convention will be published in The 
Kiwanis Magazine for August. but here is a brief advance report for the benefit of those who 
could not attend. Registration exceeded 10,000, making the gathering in Seattle one of the 
largest International conventions. The featured speakers were: Dr. J. D. Grey, president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention; Claude B. Hellmann, president of Kiwanis International; Clar- 
ence Manion, dean of the College of Law, University of Notre Dame; John George Diefen- 
baker, member of Canada’s Parliament; James M. “Jimmie” Fidler, columnist-commentator 
and president of the National Kids’ Day Foundation; Theodore R. McKeldin, governor of 
the state of Maryland; Frank E. Holman, past president of the American Bar Association; 
O. Sam Cummings, past president of Kiwanis International; Major General William J. Dono- 
van, Ret.. chief of the Office of Strategic Services during World War II and Charles S. Donley, 
past president of Kiwanis International. 


o 

Resolutions adopted at the Seattle convention cover a variety of timely and significant 
subjects. The full text of all resolutions will be published in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
August, but here is a brief summary of the delegates’ action. They approved resolutions (1) 
endorsing the fundamentals of democratic government; (2) condemning restrictions to free- 
dom of information; (3) urging equality of taxation among competitive businesses and limi- 
tation of the federal government’s power to tax; (4) condemning government intervention 
in labor disputes; (5) favoring increased Kiwanis participation in civilian defense; (6) 
endorsing the Ballot Battalion program; (7) urging a Constitutional amendment to curb the 
threat of international treaties on our basic freedom; (8) commending the US-Canada pattern 
in international relations; (9) urging immediate statehood for Alaska and Hawaii; (10) re- 
affirming faith in the United Nations; (11) urging increased Kiwanis service in behalf of 
men and women in the armed forces; (12) urging continued emphasis on the importance of 
safety; (13) urging an adequate program of flood control; (14) calling for more severe pun- 
ishment of those who sell narcotics to boys and girls; (15) condemning communism; (16) 
expressing renewed faith in God; (17) re-emphasizing the importance of youth work with 
particular attention to helping underprivileged children; (18) commending our educational 
system; (19) organizing a special committee to investigate the feasibility of establishing 
Kiwanis clubs in other countries. 


* 

During the month of July, International President Claude Hellmann will visit the follow- 
ing cities: Hanover, Pennsylvania; Wilmington and Rehoboth Beach, Delaware; Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; Washington, D.C.; and Whe eling and Williamson, West Virginia. This will bring 
to 118 the total number of visitations made by Claude so far during his term as International 
president. He has traveled about 57,162 miles since he assumed office last August. THE END 
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Q. Our board wants to send a spe- 
cial letter to our committee chairmen 
pointing out the value of reading The 
Kiwanis Magazine. We heard an inter- 
esting message on this subject several 
weeks ago in which statistics and other 
data were offered to stimulate reader 
interest. Do you have any information 


of this type? 


We have sent you a bulletin 
Use of the 
Index jor 


stories 


A. Yes. 
entitled for 
Kiwanis Topical 
1951. This bulletin classifies all 
published during 1951 under 
headings such as “Public Affairs” and 
“Youth Work.” The chairman of your 
Boys and Girls Work Committee will be 
interested in that there were 
twenty-three articles on that subject 
during the year. If he had 
every one of those articles he would be 
in a better position to carry on the work 
of his committee this year. Other com- 
likewise find a 
wealth of information in the official 
magazine. This is one of the 
the magazine should merit the attention 
of every member of your club. 


Instruction 
Magazine 


subject 


learning 


read 


past 


mittee chairmen will 


reasons 


Q. How should a visiting Kiwanian 
be introduced at a weekly club meet- 


ing? 


A. The procedure usually followed is 
for the chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee to introduce the visitor. Another 
method is for a member of the club to 
act as a host to the visitor and intro- 
duce him when introductions are called 
for. A number of clubs have composed 
a special welcome song, which is sung 
after the introduction of 
visiting Kiwanians. 


guests and 


Q. May I apply the attendance credit 
I received as a result of my visit to the 
General Office to meeting that I 
miss during the next six months? 


any 


A. No. The attendance credit card 
mailed to your club stated: “By reason 
of his visit to the General Office, he is 
entitled to the same attendance credit 
he would have received if attending 
another Kiwanis meeting on this date.” 
Your reference to six months involves 
the following provision of the Official 
Attendance Rules: Credit for attend- 
ance shall be granted to a Kiwanian “In 
the event he visits the General Office 
in Chicago. Such credit to be limited 
to twice yearly. Once from January to 
June and again from July to December.” 


Q. One of our members who will 
attend the International convention in 
Seattle plans to take a post-convention 


from 


will be 


a total of two weeks. 


vacation trip. He away 
our community 
Is this Kiwanian entitled to 
anee credits for the two meetings he 


. 9 
misses, 


attend- 


A. The Official Attendance Rules 
state that credit for attendance shall be 
granted to a member when he is absent 
from a meeting or meetings of his own 
club in going to, attending and return- 
ing from an International 
provided that the absence does not last 
more than thirty days. 


convention, 


Q. Why does Kiwanis retain the im- 
mediate past president as a club offi- 


cer ? 


A. As a voting member of the board 
of directors, the immediate past presi- 
con- 
Hav- 


president on 


dent is invaluable in maintaining 
tinuity between administrations. 
the immediate past 
the board assures the club of the bene- 
fit of his experience in many matters. 
the 


ing 


Because of his experience, im- 
mediate past president’s suggestions are 
usually welcomed by the various club 


officers 


Q. Is a club violating a bylaw provi- 
sion if it does not hold a round-table 
meeting whenever it changes the time 
or location of its regular weekly meet- 


ae 
o 
ing! 


A. No. However, the Official Attend- 
ance Rules urge all clubs to hold such 
a meeting for the convenience of visit- 
ing Kiwanians and members of the club 
who are not in a position to attend the 
special meeting at the changed time or 
place. 


Q. What is the experience of other 
clubs with reference to fines imposed 
on individual members at weekly club 


meetings ? 


A. The levying of fines for minor or 
even imaginary infractions of club rules 
is far less common today than it was 
twenty years ago. It is believed that 
the vast majority of Kiwanis clubs do 
not levy any fines. If the individual 
assigned to collect the fines has a well 
developed sense of humor, it is possible 
to levy small fines in such a way that 
the men fined will enjoy it as much as 
the rest of the club. Such individuals, 
however, are rare, and sooner or later 
there usually develops resentment on 
the part of the men against whom fines 
are levied. When there is any such re- 
sentment the levy of fines should be 
discontinued before the club’s morale 
is damaged. THE END 
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By WAYNE GUTHRIE 


ll AVE YOU EVER HEARD some Kiwanian 
remark apologetically or halfheartedly that his club 
was “just holding its own”? Regardless of how 
sincere such an observation may be, it is a paradox. 
Neither Kiwanis nor any other service organization 
“holds its own.” Kiwanis cannot be static. After 
all is said and done the sober fact remains that it 
moves—either forward or backward. It does not 
stand still. 

And thus it is with Kiwanis on every 
level—International, district, division or club—and 
even with the individual member himself. There- 
fore the burning question is—“Quo Vadis?”— 
“Where co we go?” 

The answer lies only in the hearts and 
lives of the individual members. Especially is that 
true today when the great liberties and freedoms 
enjoyed by Americans and Canadians are in dan- 
ger, not only from without but also from within. 
People of these sister nations realize more and 
more that the great strength of our countries de- 
pends so vitally on leadership and action on the 
local level. In turn, that same leadership and ac- 
tion depend on the citizens who make up the local 
communities. As citizens we can make no greater 
contribution to the preservation of those great 
blessings than by doing all humanly possible to 
increase the effectiveness of our way of life at the 
local level. 

These observations lead to the ines- 
capable conclusion that the individual Kiwanian 
holds the key to the way Kiwanis moves in its un- 
relenting, unselfish human service. Will it be for- 
ward or backward? There is no middle ground. 

But there is no open sesame; no magic 
word! There is only one method. That is through 
the indefatigable devotion by each Kiwanian to 
the basic aim of Kiwanis—to give relentless service 
to mankind. Therefore we come face to face with 
the challenge presented by the tenth 1952 Objec- 
tive: “Develop Kiwanis manpower for increased 
service.” Therein lies the only real clue as to which 
way Kiwanis will go—forward or backward. 

Only if we develop that manpower to 
the fullest possible measure can we hope to reap 
the ultimate in human service. How can we de- 
velop that manpower? There are two clearly de- 
fined avenues. One is inside Kiwanis, the other 
outside Kiwanis. 

The avenue inside Kiwanis lies in the 
members themselves. If a club is not enjoying the 
fullest possible contribution in human service from 
all its members, something is wrong. That is an 
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alarm signal. That is a challenge to ascertain and 
correct the cause. If the fault is not corrected the 
result is inevitable resignation or deletion of the 
member. 

Too many of those losses can be traced 
to improper administrative procedures on the club 
level. More than ninety per cent of our member- 
ship losses a:.s due to causes which could and 
should be corrected by proper club practices. In 
a recent study, for example, fifty-two per cent of 
membership resignations were attributed to such 
excuses as these—‘‘moved,” “inability ‘to attend,” 
“business interference,” “disinterested” and “too 
busy.” 

We can dismiss the first quickly be- 
cause most of those moving away will become 
affiliated with Kiwanis in their new locale or even 
may become a part of a cadre to form a new 
Kiwanis club there—that is, if they are imbued 
with the true spirit of Kiwanis. 

It is obvious that deletions attributed 
to those other causes could have been reduced 
drastically by positive action. Think how much 
potential manpower was lost and how much in- 
creased service might have been realized! Maybe 
the fault was in improper indoctrination or in a 
lack of a thorough education in Kiwanis Objec- 
tives, Objects, history, accomplishments, principles 
and aims. Perhaps it was due to a failure to have 
genuine fellowship or to the fact that meetings 
were not interesting. 

Whatever the cause, the tragic con- 
clusion is that in too many cases valuable man- 
power was lost because of some shortcoming on 
the club level. Let those startling figures be a chal- 
lenge to all clubs, their officers and individual 
members to detect and correct any such causes 
before it is too late. 

The other obvious method to increase 
manpower on the local level is to be ever on the 
lookout for civic-minded leaders who, although 
not Kiwanians, still have the same interest in the 
local welfare as Kiwanians. Such men should be 
in Kiwanis for their own benefit, for the good of 
the community and for the best interests of Ki- 
wanis. Such men find in Kiwanis support and en- 
couragement for their unselfish work. 

Kiwanians, are you doing your part as 
members to develop Kiwanis manpower for in- 
creased service? Are you pulling on the oars or 
riding them? Remember—Kiwanis does not “hold 
its own.” It either moves forward or backward. 
Which way will it be? THE END 
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T A benefit party in a second- 
A floor meeting room in Austin, 
Texas recently, a woman fainted. A 
friend excitedly called for water and 
some panic-stricken guest translated 
the cry to “fire.” Immediately the 
whole assemblage began to rush for 
the 
exit 


stairs and the solitary 
fell 
hind piled up on top. 


narrow 


Somebody and those be- 
There was no 
fire—yet fifty-nine people died. 

Panic is dynamite set off by inane 
A woman leaps twenty-five 
feet from a window to her death in 
a panicky attempt to escape smoke 
in her suite; someone screams “fire” 


actions. 


THAT 


there e\ 


fire, causing a stampede in a theater: 


before making sure 


and a foolish broadcast starts :; 


human sea pushing and suffocating 


one another in a mad attempt to 
escape. Panic has taken more lives 
in a disaster o1 ecident than any 
other factor. 

When a man knows, suddenly, that 


something 


he is in 


against which he cannot fight, ther 
he does one of two things: he sui 

renders to blind panic he shrugs 
his shoulders. He goes mad or he 
becomes sane with a clarity he nev- 
er has known befor He becomes 
a Thing. Ol he becomes Hero 


One day a Los An ele policemal 





‘ ‘ YAN PTwan? y + , hin 
Saw a Mal unnins towara nim Ot! 


the street who was disheveled. hat- 
less and moaning, with a child in 


his arms. He ran blindly. He did 
not know where he was going or 
what he was going to do. As he 


close to the officer, he was 
sobbing and muttering, “I 
anything do anything.” 

His child had been terribly scald- 
ed while he was alone in the house 
with it. Blind panic seized him; he 
clutched child and ran out of 
Past the homes of two doc- 
tors he had run in his blind agony, 


but there was another physician on 


came 
can’t do 
I can’t 


his 


doors. 

















































the next corner and the police man 
He did not even real- 
given 


led him there. 
or that help was being 
He struggled when 


ize it, 
by skilled hands 
take his 


the doctor strove to baby 


rom his arms, and moaned over and 
“T can’t do anything! 


One is glad his baby 


over, 
recovered, 
but it might not have. He in his panic 
might have been answerable for its 
death 

Not all men, however, react irra- 
tionally in Fred 
Peterson, a Chicago, Illinois theater 

I 


times of crises 


11S 


manager, demonstrated recently 


ability to think clearly in an emer- 





The threat of sudden 


danger transforms 


people into either 


terrified fools or 


elear-thinking heroes. 
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| = 
gency. Just as the feature picture at 
his theater reached its climax, Fred 
wac ¢ l hh red } > x¥~e t Ya yni<- 
was telephoned by an excited jani 
tol 

“Sir, the building’s on fire. And 
it's spreading fast.” 

Even as the janitor was relaying 


usher leaped 
the 
Fred ran up to the usher and grab- 
bed his sleeve. “Listen to me,” 
he ordered. “T’ll handle this. You 
signal the projector operator to shut 
the film off. I'll take care of the 
rest. And for Pete’s sake, don’t yell 
‘Fire.’ No one has to know.” 

The puzzled usher ran to the pro- 


As Fred 


frantic 
“Fire!” in 


os 
nis message, a 


up to shout theater. 


jection machine operator. 











reached the stage, the film was shut 
off. Moans and exclamations came 
from the audience. “Sorry, folks,” 
Fred began calmly, “but the elec- 
tricity and power just went off in the 
building. If everyone will quietly 
file out to the parking lot, we’ll hand 
out the rain checks there. The 
sooner everyone is out, the sooner 
the repairmen can get to work.” 

The audience obediently got up 
and formed a procession toward the 
rear exits. No one had any reason 
to be panicky. The other ushers kept 
the line going smoothly. It wasn’t 
until only three patrons were left 
in the building that the odor of 
smoke prevailed. As they reached 
the parking lot, Fred stepped up 
and made an announcement. He 
told the crowd that the reason every- 
one had gotten out safely was be- 
cause no one got excited. 

A police inspector congratulated 
the theater manager on the crowd’s 
orderly conduct and added that, “a 
panicky crowd can cause as much 
damage as an arsenal explosion.” 

A classic example of the psycho- 
logical effect of panic was the 
Noronic tragedy, in which five of the 
survivors owed their lives to the 
persuasiveness of firemen. They 
were seen huddling in the bow of the 
stricken ship. Flames raged within 
twenty feet of them. The firemen 
put a ladder to the deck from the 
pier side and one fire fighter climbed 
to the top. The panic-stricken pas- 
sengers refused to move. A fireman 
jumped to the deck and in the eerie 
light of the flames wrestled with 
them in an effort to drag them across 
the slippery deck to the top ladder. 
Finally, as the flames licked closer, 
the five went with their weary shep- 
herd to the water-soaked rungs and 
under his calm guidance backed 
themselves shakily down to the wa- 
terside and safety. 

Why did the heroic fireman react 
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By CLEVELAND W. CLASS 


in this rational way and why have 
others become panicky in similar 
situations? Can panic be averted? 
Yes, if a man exerts enough disci- 
pline on himself, if a man trains 
himself to face the threat of possible 
emergency. 

One locomotive engineer said that 
he had rehearsed just what he would 
do in case of accident, and when the 
time came, he did exactly that. 

Engineer Guy Brown told of an 
adventure he had while driving a 
string of sixteen mail and 
cars down a hill into Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. There is a sharp curve on 
that track, and Brown was 
than surprised to find, on rounding 
that curve, a caboose and two freight 
cars immobile on the track twenty 
car-lengths ahead. Brown was hit- 
ting seventy-five when he first saw 
the obstacle. 

“My first impulse was to jump,” 
he said, “but a quick glance at the 
blurred ties on the track beside me 
convinced me that this would mean 
certain death.” 

Brown’s second possible course of 
action was to stick to his post. . Of 
course his hands were busy while 
these thoughts were occupying his 
mind. With one hand he threw the 
brake: with the other he tugged at 
the whistle cord, hoping to warn the 
occupants of the caboose; and with 
his free foot he kicked the sandbox. 
Another glance at the caboose 
showed two men hastily descending 
the steps. In a moment the crash 
came. The caboose was splintered, 
the engine finally turned on its side. 
But because of Engineer Brown’s 
clear thinking, no one lost his life. 

What makes a man act that way 
in acrisis? The answer is obvious— 
training. He has trained himself so 
that in an emergency he automati- 
cally does the safe thing. Ordinar- 
ily, however, the average person 
does not consider himself capable of 


express 


more 


acting decisively in an emergency. 
He turns to a leader. 

After a fire at the St. Paul Coal 
Company in Cherry, Illinois, the 
mine was sealed despite protests 
from the townspeople, who believed 
trapped miners were still alive in- 
side. A week later the mine was 
opened to recover the bodies. Ex- 
perts agreed there would be no sur- 
vivors—but there were. The search- 
ing party found twenty men who had 
lived through the subterranean 
nightmare. 

Smelling smoke and realizing they 
were trapped, the men had asked the 
mine manager and night foreman for 
leadership. They had retreated be- 
fore the blaze and arrived at a place 
where they intended to make a last 
stand. Deadly gas had followed 
close behind them. 

The leaders gave orders and the 
workmen obeyed. Stones, lumps of 
coal, clothing, empty dynamite kegs 
were hastily piled into barricades to 
plug the walls, the tunnel openings. 
Wet mine dust was plastered over 
the walls, chinking every crack. The 
gas-proof barrier, which took three 
hours to construct, had to be rebuilt 
when a hysterical miner beat down 
part of the lifesaving wall and ran 
out into the darkness to die. 

When their work done, the 
miners wondered if the fresh-air 
chamber would prove a refuge or be 
their tomb. But the leaders main- 
tained order. The men sang hymns 
and divine services were conducted. 

“Keep up your hearts, boys,” one 
man repeatedly encouraged. “God 
is with us.” 

These men survived, thanks to 
their prayers and their leaders- 
leaders who were molded by train- 
ing and self-discipline on the spur 
of the moment. 

It won’t do you any harm to give 
serious thought to this panic hazard 

(see STOP THAT PANIC page 41) 
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Here is how 


one golfing expert 













makes his club behave. 


f Left is Hank 
Hattstrom, foremost 

{ exponent of the 
Hattstrom equalizer. Top 
right, the normal 
golfer’s grip. Below 
is the narrowed 


equalizer grip. 





By DR. H. A. HATTSTROM., Member, Kiwanis Club of Evanston, Illinois 


Author of Golf After Forty and On and Off the Green 
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I: there really anything new in 
golf today? Generally not, since 
most ideas, theories and techniques 
advanced these days can usually be 
traced back to earlier golfing experi- 
menters and diagnosticians. Even the 
new compact iron heads with the 
weight concentrated in back of the 
ball contact area, which are highly 
praised by today’s golfers, were in 
vogue many years ago. The old dia- 
mond-back blades were essentially 
of the same theory and design. 
Therefore I hesitate to venture that 
my “equalizer” grip is anything new, 
either, except to say I failed to find 
any reference to anything similar to 
it in my perusal of extensive golfing 
literature dating back some fifty 
years or more. Also, in my thirty-five 
years of playing, studying and ana- 
lyzing golf, I haven’t come across 
anyone else using this same grip. So 
it might be something new and ex- 
citing. I say exciting because I have 
seen some unusual results even by 
out-and-out duffers who have tried 
the equalizer grip. But let’s get to 
the whys and wherefores. 

In the winter I do a great deal of 
bowling. By the time spring rolls 
around I find this sport has devel- 
oped my right hand in both size and 
strength. Consequently when I be- 
gin to play golf I find my right hand 
completely overpowering the left, 
resulting in pulled and hooked shots. 
Being an inveterate experimenter 
and tinkerer in all things pertaining 
to golf, I have been fortunate in 
having at my beck and call for the 
past twenty-six years the golfing 
talent of the Evanston Kiwanis club 
as a clinical testing laboratory. 

The Evanston club is one of the 
golfingest clubs to be found in 
Kiwanis; seventy-five per cent of its 
more than 100 members are golfers. 
It has won a great many champion- 
ships and trophies in Kiwanis tourn- 
aments. In many instances more than 
half the membership will turn out 


The first step 
in applying 
equalizer. 
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for district and state events, which 
makes it possible not only to go for 
the individual, two-man and four- 
man titles, but also the eight and 
twelve-man team events. 

Luck sometimes entered the pic- 
ture, too. I recall playing in an I-I 
District tournament at the Rock 
Island Arsenal Golf Course a few 
years back. This course follows the 
banks of the Mississippi River and 
is one of the old-timers as far as age 
and layout are concerned. I had man- 
aged to eke out a par on the first hole 
and proceeded to the second which 
is a 523-yard, par 5 hole. I had hit a 
fair tee shot down the middle and 
was debating what club to use on 
the second shot since the day was 
cold and windy and the fairway hard 
and firm. 

Figuring on keeping the ball low 
with a lot of run on it, I elected to 
use a No. 1. I hit the ball rather well 
except that it was slightly hooked, 
but with a strong cross wind from 
the right and with the Mississippi 
closely adjacent on the left, the shot 
looked as if it might wind up disas- 
trously. I watched the ball curving 
to the left and the last I saw of it, 
it appeared to be heading for a bath 
in Ol’ Man River. However, on top 
of the river levee was a paved road 
that curved to the left about fifty 
yards ahead of the No. 2 green. At 
this particular moment there hap- 
pened to be a _ panel-body truck 
wending its way down this road. Just 
as it was making this left turn, my 
ball struck the pavement behind it 
and bounced against the back of the 
truck. From the angled back of the 
truck the ball caromed off to the 
right and onto the green, five feet 
from the pin! I sank the putt for an 
eagle three and this lucky miracle 
break won the tournament for me 
with a seventy-six, one stroke ahead 
of the runner-up. I could just as well 
have had six or seven on the hole 
instead of the miraculous eagle. 





Evanston old-timers like Chauncey 
Patrick, Clyde Winters, Roy Nilles, 
Pete Jans, Art Wichman, Irv. Miller, 
Dan Harrington and Barney Rich- 
ards combine their golfing skill with 
newer members Joe Dobler, Dr. 
Glenn Heilemann, Cal Turner, Dr. 
Zenas Shafer, Dr. Bob Lasater, Don 
Heap, Dr. Floyd Grover and Ernie 
Nordstrom, the majority of whom 
can break eighty or ninety when the 
going’s tough. Research on golfing 
matters is a cinch with avid golfing 
disciples like these on hand to mess 
with. The results of my equalizer 
grip among these students was very 
gratifying—enough to bring it to the 
attention of golfing authorities. 

The consensus among the better 
golfers is that golf is primarily a left- 
handed game for the right-handed 
person. The right hand has its part 
to play, of course, in supplying the 
power at just the right time, which 
is generally at a point a few inches 
from the ball. The left hand and arm 
are the main guiding factors which 
mainly control the swing arc. 

Recently, Frank and Tom 
Walsh predicted that Doug Ford 
would soon become one of the best 
golfers in America. One of the chief 
reasons they gave was the fact that 
Ford, like Hogan, was naturally 
and dominantly left-handed but had 
learned to play golf right-handed. 
One can readily see the great advan- 
tage of having all this power in the 
left hand. By the same token then, 
you might ask why right-handed 
golfers do not learn to play left- 
handed. I believe they would be 
better off if they did, but we live in 
such a dominantly right-handed 
that no one would think of 
doing this unless they were forced 
to by some dint of adversity. Fur- 
thermore, most golf equipment has 
the right- 


pros 


world 


been made to favor 
handers. 
In many years of observing all 


sorts of golfers, I am firmly con- 


Middle is the 

second step; right, the 
final hand position 
with the fingers making 
a compact unit. 


rai 
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vinced that seventy-five per cent of 
all the poor shots made by the over- 
eighty-five players are caused by 
improper application of power by 
that dominantly strong right hand. 
Hitting from the top of the swing, 
hitting too soon, wheeling, lift side 
collapse, slicing, hooking, pushing 
and pulling are a few of the errors 
produced by too hasty or too domi- 
nant right hands. 

This conviction led me into a re- 
search of the ratio of power of one 
hand to the other, a survey that 
proved both interesting and enlight- 
ening. In right-handed persons with 
normal right-handed tendencies and 
dominancies, I found the right hand 
to be anywhere from two to six times 
stronger than the left. Type of voca- 
tion affected ratios considerably. The 
mechanic who depended upon his 
right hand for power application in 
his work naturally showed a higher 
disparity than the office worker. 

Harry Vardon took cognizance of 
this power inequality of the hands, 
of course, when he introduced his 
famous overlapping grip, reasoning 
that by getting rid of the little finger 
of the right hand, the five fingers of 
the left would then neutralize the 
four of the right. However, from a 
strength standpoint, the little finger 
has small significance and leaving 
it out of the picture hasn’t enough 
effect on the reduction of power of 
the right hand to speak about. What 
was more important in Vardon’s dis- 
covery, I believe, was the narrowing 
of the span of the hands on the club 
shaft. The closer the coupling of the 
hands, by shortening the area they 
occupy on the shaft, the more nearly 
we approximate the single pivotal 
fulcrum that is the ideal goal, which 
produces maximum flail and head- 
speed with minimum effort. 

Jock Hutchison, the old swing 
master, went Vardon one better, I 
feel, in equalizing the hands by over- 
lapping two fingers of the right hand. 
Those who remember Jock in his 
heydey will testify that no one hit 
them any straighter or more accur- 
ately to the pin. Overlapping two 
fingers narrows the hand span on the 
shaft still further and this encourages 
swinging rather than hitting. This is 
the reason Jock at his age today can 
still break seventy at times because 
he is essentially a swinger and not 
a hitter. Overlapping two fingers 
helps tremendously in keeping the 
right hand out of the shot in the early 
stages of the down-swing. 

The double overlap was also ex- 
tensively used in putting in the early 
days of golf. Jack White, one of Eng- 
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land’s finest putters, featured the 
double overlap during his reign. 
However, the average golfer who 
tries the double overlap generally 
has a feeling of weakness or loose- 
ness of the right-hand grip. This 
definitely is psychological since the 
first three fingers of the right hand 
are still stronger than all five of the 
left in most persons. 

The double overlap comes as near 
as possible to the solution of equal- 
izing the power between the two 
hands. The trick, then, is to arrange 
this grip into some form of coupling 
that will effectively tie the hands to- 
gether so they will operate as nearly 
as possible as one single unit and at 
the same time create a conscious 
feeling of left-hand control. 

This feeling of left-hand control is 
very important in a good golf shot. 
The average right-handed golfer is 
never quite sure that he has any feel- 
ing of left control due to the over- 
powering dominancy of his right 
hand. This isn’t too difficult to un- 
derstand when one realizes how little 
a right-handed person uses his left 
hand for any important function. 
One has only to keep from using the 
right hand and arm for an hour or so 
to fully realize how incapable the 
nondominant left hand really is in 
our daily progress. Try this some- 
time and become amused _ and 
amazed. I feel awkward in such an 
apparently simple process as blow- 
ing my nose, which evidently I un- 
consciously and automatically do 
every time with my right hand. How, 
then, can we expect this more or less 
impotent member to assume a most 
important role in such an intricate 
game as golf without sufficient con- 
ditioning? 

With all this in mind I started to 
experiment with various grip com- 
binations and finally came up with 
what I felt was the nearest solution 
to the problem. Because it so effi- 
ciently coupled and neutralized hand 
power I called it the “equalizer” grip. 
It is a combination of the double 
overlap and the interlocking grips. 

The equalizer grip features and 
advantages are: 

1) More closely coupled unit of 
the hands. Narrows the hand span 
from one-half to one and one-half 
inches, depending on the size of the 
hands. 

2) It puts the left thumb more 
snugly in the palm of the right, which 
is desirable for left-hand control and 
feel. 

3) It puts definite feel of the club 
in the last three fingers of the left 
hand by allowing these fingers to 





This is the equalizer at top swing. 
Note the firmness with which the last 
three left fingers grip the club. 


wrap around the shaft into the pres- 
ently favored palm grip. Control of 
the club by these three last fingers 
improves swing are and guide accu- 
racy. 

4) Best of all, it tends to keep the 
right hand out of the shot until the 
proper moment, thus improving tim- 
ing which is the all-important factor 
in a well executed golf shot. 

5) It produces a longer and 
straighter ball with less effort be- 
cause of greater centrifugal force 
delivered from a more centralized 
pivotal axis. It lets the clubhead do 
the work. 

6) It promotes swinging instead of 
hitting. A hitter at best is more er- 
ratic in the long run than the swing- 
er. Hitting produces jerkiness when 
coordination is absent. 

7) The equalizer grip can create 
easier and more relaxed golf since it 
advocates less force by inducing a 
slower, smoother, more rhythmic 
swing. 

The accompanying photographs il- 
lustrate the details of the application 
of the equalizer grip. The grip should 
be firm but not tight. Tightness 
locks and blocks wrist action. Lead 
the club down with the heel of the 
left hand and feel that you are actu- 
ally stroking the ball also with this 
same hand heel. I suggest that you 
execute the swing rather slowly to 
begin with until you acquire true 
feel and confidence with this new 
grip. I also suggest that you start 
using this grip with a No. 5 or 6 iron 
before using it on the woods. Some 
golfers psychologically want to slug 
a ball the moment they get a wood 
club in their hands. Getting used to 
this grip with a 5 or 6 iron will con- 
vince these sluggers that less force 
will produce a much better shot. And 
don’t be impatient. I have found by 
experience that it takes about five 
full eighteen-hole rounds to have 
satisfying success in changing an old 
habit, so don’t give up. THE END 
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More and more 


men are going into the 


young 


building trades. where 
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are in demand, 


great 


































pry YEARS AGO Christopher Brown 
of Clinton, Maryland, discharged 
from the armed services, faced the 
question most young men have to 
ask themselves later: 
“How can I get a job that will pay 
a living wage now and also give me 


sooner or 


a chance to get ahead?” He consid- 
ered a GI government-financed edu- 
cation in law or civil engineering, 
but it was necessary for him to go to 
work immediately—he had a wife 
and a baby girl to support. So he 
became a_ carpenter’s apprentice, 
drawing $1.25 an hour the first day. 
liked the 
four years’ apprenticeship credit in 
two years. Last 
a full-fledged journeyman 
man), he earned $5100 
Thousands of young men can fol- 
low Christopher 


with profit to themselves and to the 


Brown work and earned 


year, his first as 


(cratts- 


Brown’s example 
country. The door is wide open, for 


the building trades urgently need 
apprentices with 
ambition. Rewards for 


journeymen are 


imagination and 
proficient 
excellent; for the 
exceptional individual they are 
great. And no one starves while he’s 
learning. 
Contractors 
hundreds of 
getting together in 
ment-labor committees to set up ap- 
prentice-training Each 
committee consists of representatives 


} 


anaq union men in 


cities are voluntarily 
joint manage- 
yrogramMs. 
prog 


of management and labor in a par- 
ticular building trade; there may be 
eight or nine in one city. Each se- 
lects interested in its 
trade, places them on jobs and super- 


applicants 


vises their work and related school- 
ing. Field men from state and fed- 
eral bureaus of apprenticeship advise 
the different committees so that their 
procedures will meet the federal 
standards of instruction for the vari- 
ous trades. Some 3500 joint manage- 
ment-labor committees have already 
started since 1947. 

If you know a reasonably healthy 
young man sixteen to twenty-four 


their future is in their 


years old, with a genuine interest in 
learning a trade, you should have 
him contact such a committee. They 
have all they need of men who mere- 
ly want a temporary job at high 
wages; they are looking for career 
men. They usually accept one begin- 
ner tor every eight or ten journey- 
men at work in the area. Sometimes 
a high school education or its equiv- 
alent is required, but mostly these 
committees depend more upon a six- 
months’ probation period. 

10,000, 


Even in towns of 5000 to 
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where joint committees may not yet 
exist, there is opportunity in plumb- 
ing, carpentry, sheet-metal and other 
shops for wide-awake young men to 
learn through doing. If necessary, 
related instruction can be obtained 
by correspondence. 

Many young fellows have grown 
up with the idea that to keep up with 
the Joneses they must have white- 
collar jobs. Craftsmen themselves 
shared this view. When a convention 
of 2500 in New York last 
year was asked how many encour- 
aged their sons to follow the trade, 


painters 


six raised their hands. 
I know was four 


only 


An 


ironworker 

























years ago a junior accountant in San 
Francisco, earning $42 a week, which 
was high for this work. Some of his 
friends were making $65 a week lay- 
ing reinforcing rods in concrete, and 
overtime often ran their pay up to 
$90. “I went with them to help 
build a torpedo plant,” he said, “and 
have never made less than $4500 a 
year since.” 

James F. Miles, Jr., was a tabu- 
lating-machine operator for the 
Navy in Washington earning $2168. 
The most he expected ever to receive 
on that job was $2300. Last year, his 
third as an apprentice steamfitter, he 
made $3313. After his next raise he 
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will make $2 an hour. He and his 
young wife have two children and 
are buying their own home. 

One graduate apprentice, a car- 
penter, three weeks after earning his 
certificate was doing the layout work 
on his new job, and after two more 
weeks became foreman. Another, a 
young Southerner, aged twenty- 
seven, was so well prepared eight 
months after finishing his training 
as an electrician that he was selected 
to supervise the installation of all 
the electrical equipment in a 300- 
unit apartment building. “I have to 
borrow a wheelbarrow to roll home 
my pay every Saturday,” he said 
with a grin. 

The lowest-paid journeyman 
plumber in any one of the eighty- 
five largest US cities earns $2.10 an 
hour; the lowest-paid bricklayer 
$2.48. Those drawing the 
checks receive up to $28 a day. This 
is $140 for a five-day week, $5600 


biggest 


for a forty-week year. Not one 
white-collar worker in a thousand 
reaches this salary. 

Premium pay for overtime fre- 


quently runs the annual wage up 
even higher. “Golden time” or dou- 


ble-double time is paid on week 
ends. Carpenters have earned as 
much as $325 a week in this way. I 
know of fourteen Washington plas- 
terers who took a Florida winter 
vacation. Each had made $8000 in 
eleven months. About one college 
teacher in a hundred earns as much. 
In the white-collar job a man isn’t 
paid extra for working around the 
clock; in the blue-collar work he is. 

I have talked with scores of boys 
who left white-collar jobs to become 
blue-collar apprentices at better pay 
and with better prospects. These op- 
portunities exist because we face a 
serious shortage of well-trained 
craftsmen in the building trades. The 
average age of painters throughout 
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the nation is fifty-five. Last year 
about 9600 painters died, retired or 
advanced into higher paying jobs as 
foremen and supervisors or went 
into business for themselves as con- 
tractors. Since a painter’s training 
takes three years, we should have 
about 28,800 apprentices in training 
at all times to replace the veterans. 
We have only 4720. 

Carpenters are the backbone of the 
construction industry. Fewer than 
5000 young carpenters will complete 
training next year, whereas 17,000 
older ones, it is estimated, will stop 
working for various reasons. 

We need twice as many apprentice 
bricklayers and plasterers as we now 
have; three times the number of ap- 
prentice electricians and_ roofers; 
seven times as many young sheet- 
metal workers. In all the building 
trades we have about 95,000 appren- 
tices. We need more than a quarter 
of a million just to fill the ranks be- 
ing depleted from normal causes. 

But the need for competent work- 
men in the building trades is more 
desperate than even these figures 
indicate. Unfortunately, not every- 
one in the crafts is a craftsman. 
Alongside the experts who earn their 
pay, putter thousands of inefficient, 
untrained men hired because the 
emergency of the past ten years has 
forced contractors to take anyone 
who says he knows how to do the 
work. 


Eacu trave has its own name for 
these unskilled hands. Painters call 
them “pot and brush” men; carpen- 
ters, “jacklegs”; plasterers, ‘“‘mud- 
daubers”; electricians, “wire-jerk- 
“Hardly more than a third of 
the plasterers today have the train- 
ing to decorate a cornice or bevel a 
dining-room wall for indirect light- 
ing,” a plaster contractor told me. 
Several master painters told me they 
will no longer accept contracts that 
require fine work because of the 
dearth of capable assistants. 

Everything in a house is attached 
to, supported by or suspended from 
the work of the carpenter. If he 
fails to locate partitions exactly, the 
plumber’s pipes cannot come neatly 
between them. If he improperly sets 
window and door frames, the brick- 
layer has his work to do over again. 
And if he lazily drives nails too far 
apart the boards will give way. 

An untrained bricklayer cannot 
handle mortar skillfully enough to 
make a watertight wall, and moisture 
seeps through. Many ceilings paint- 
ed two years ago are now peeling 


ers.” 


because the pot-and-brush man 
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didn’t know the fundamentals of 
surface preparation. A mud-daubing 
plasterer leaves your wall wavy, 
peppered with warts, because he 
used too much lime in the mixture. 
Soon “map-cracks” show through 
the paint, and in a couple of years 
the plaster falls off. 

An incompetent plumber makes a 
network of joints, elbows and turns 
that not only wastes expensive ma- 
terials but may result in clogged 
pipes and bad sewage disposal. When 
a friend of mine went into the bath- 
room of his new home for his first 
shower, cold water flowed from both 
taps. Both streams at the washbasin 
were cold, too—but when he flushed 
the toilet the water there was steam- 
ing hot! 


Workmen not properly trained can 
skyrocket construction costs. Con- 
tractors don’t want to use such men, 
unions don’t want to supply them, 
the public doesn’t want to pay for 
their shoddy work. The conscientious 
young apprentice who replaces one 
of them does himself and everyone 
else a good turn. 

Few fledglings enjoy more careful 
guidance to a successful career than 
apprentices in the building trades. 
Supervised and taught by men proud 
of their craft, the apprentice ac- 
quires a sense of responsibility. A 
representative of the management- 
labor committee guarantees him a 
wide variety of experience by shift- 
ing him from job to job or from one 
contractor to another. Each week he 
gets four hours of related classroom 
work, usually in a night school. In 
some cases he goes to class in the 
daytime and receives full pay while 
there. Instruction is practical. When 
the learner in the _ sheet-metal 
workers’ shop is given a complicated 
problem in geometrical triangulation, 
he draws it out on a piece of metal, 
then takes hammer and shears, cuts 
and bends the metal, solders it and 
holds up for the instructor’s approval 
a three-funneled ventilator. This 
young fellow hasn’t just studied 
geometry; he’s conquered it. 

The apprentice learns blueprint 
reading for his trade and related 
crafts. For example, when the elec- 
trician approaches a building project 
to do his first work, he has just the 
architect’s blueprints to guide him. 
He must lay his conduit pipes so that 
no single nail or plank to come later 
will interfere. This is not the kind 
of knowledge you pick up on the job. 
Learning the theory of it at night 
puts the beginner ahead. 

The learning bricklayer or painter 


spends three years completing his 
indoor-outdoor training to meet the 
national standards set by the Feder- 
al Bureau of Apprenticeships. Most 
other trades take four years; plumb- 
ing requires five. But one gets paid 
while he is learning to be a skilled 
craftsman. 

After an examination by the joint 
apprenticeship committee, the grad- 
uate obtains a certificate stating that 
he has completed the course. This 
includes upwards of 4000 hours on 
the job and 144 hours of related 
classroom instruction. From this cru- 
cible emerges an all-round skilled 
and valuable craftsman, able to com- 
mand a high wage. A _ survey in 
Portland, Oregon indicates that the 
apprentice-trained man _ keeps his 
job longer, is more likely to own 
property and in every way has an 
advantage over the workman who 
has not gone through the rigorous 
preparatory course. 

The craftsman enjoys a peace of 
mind from insurance and old-age 
pension benefits that most white- 
collar workers must envy. Electrical 
workers, for example, after twenty 
years’ work, may receive $50 a 
month at age sixty-five (in addition 
to federal old-age insurance pay- 
ments). 

The door to a satisfying career 
with unlimited opportunities ahead 
is open. Painting an interior, fitting 
joints neatly, making a wall 
right before your eyes, seeing the 
solid, finished product enduring for 
years afterwards, a monument to 
your labor, are gratifying rewards. 


rise 


Goon pay alone does not guarantee 
good building. Technicians are in- 
venting cost-saving tools that the 
untrained workman cannot handle. 
Building manufacturers are develop- 
ing new and better products—resil- 
ient floor and ceiling materials of 
rubber, cork and asphalt—that re- 
quire special knowledge and tech- 
niques to install. We cannot meet the 
increasingly complex specifications 
without experts. Of these we have a 
desperate shortage. But there is no 
shortage of opportunity. America’s 
young men today can hardly do bet- 
ter than to set forth and seek their 
fortunes in the building trades. 
To get a job as an apprentice, the 
young man you are counseling 
should be advised to apply to an em- 
ployer, to the local labor union in the 
trade he wants to learn, to a joint 
management - labor apprenticeship 
committee, or to the State Employ- 
ment Service office located nearest 
his home. THE END 
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One of the strangest summer camp activities on record 


Two of the girls at camp 
Allen “see” Santa 
Claus in the midst of July. 


by 


is conducted every year 


Kiwanis Club of Boston, 


By E. HAROLD FRANKEL 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
\lassac husetts 


Boston, 


IKING through the pine woods 
H near Bedford, New Hampshire, 
a troop of Boy Scouts got a great 
surprise last summer. Over the twit- 
tering of the birds they heard girls’ 
voices singing “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” The Scouts stopped fo. 
a moment to listen. Swatting mos- 
their 
each 


quitoes and adjusting pack 
sacks, the boys asked 
who could be singing Christmas car- 
ols in the middle of July. And in the 


depths of the forest? 


other 


The lads would have been even 
more surprised if they had seen the 
carolers. A quarter-mile away the 


girls were sitting around a glittering 


Christmas tree decorated with all 
the trimmings. The heat made the 
lead foil icicles hang limply and 


Santa Claus lifted his false whiskers 
occasionally to mop the sweat from 
But the girls didn’t notice 
They were blind. 


his chin. 
the incongruities: 
Besides, they were having so much 
fun that the season didn’t matter. 

A crowd of Kiwanians stood in the 
background silently watching the 
strange and happy scene. They were 
members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Boston, Massachusetts and sponsors 
of the summer camp which the blind 
girls were attending. The men 
choked up when the girls, guided by 
camp supervisors, walked to where 


Massachusetts, 


Santa was standing and stroked his 
beard. “Seeing” Old Saint Nick, the 

ggled and asked 
him to fill their stockings that night. 
Then, as the highlight of this mid- 
summer Christmas the 
girls presented a play written by one 
of the blind campers. It was titled 
“The Gift of Faith” and the sightless 
actresses spoke their lines expertly. 


girls laughed and gig 


I 


observance, 


‘To see these poor kids having so 
much fun more than makes up for 
all the hours we’ve spent working 
around this camp,” said one Kiwan- 
watched. “You know, 
they've the Christmas 
more now than most of us have in 


he 


lan as 
got spirit 
December. I guess the season isn’t so 
important after all 

This is the philosophy behind the 
Kiwanis-sponsored observance of 
the Yuletide in July. Kiwanians fig- 
ure that the blind girls can celebrate 
Christmas more appropriately when 
they are together at Camp Allen, 
where blindness is not abnormal. 
The girls engage in caroling, play- 
acting and other Christmas activities 
without fear of embarrassment. The 
girls also enjoy the more conven- 
tional summer camp activities such 
as swimming, games and crafts. The 
Kiwanis club provides plenty of 
trained supervisors so the blind girls 
can hae much the same happy ex- 
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Thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Boston, these sightless 
girls enjoy the same kind of healthy, outdoor fun that more 
fortunate children usually take for granted. 


perience that normal youngsters en- 
joy in summer camp. 

Twenty years ago the Kiwanis 
Club of Boston began sponsoring 
Camp Allen, which was established 
as a vacation haven for blind girls. 
Since then Kiwanians have volun- 
teered many hours of labor prepar- 
ing Camp Allen for summer activ- 
ities and then closing up in the fall. 
Kiwanians also visit the camp while 
it is in session and a large delegation 
always comes to watch the blind 
girls celebrate Christmas in July. 

The club’s greatest service to 
Camp Allen occurred in 1950 after 
a forest fire turned the camp into 
a twisted, smoke-blackened ruin. 
About $33,000 worth of damage had 
been done. Fire insurance covered 
only about one-third of this amount, 
so Kiwanians solicited money for the 
great reconstruction job. More than 
$1000 was raised and the camp was 
completely rebuilt in time for the 
1951 summer season. 

This summer once again, Christ- 
mas carols will echo through the pine 
forests in mid-July. And blind girls 
will caress Santa’s whiskers while 
the old gent stands sweating in the 
broiling sun. It would be hard to find 
a more unlikely setting for a Christ- 
mas party—or witness one which 
means as much. THE END 















































Every day the blind campers take part 
in an impressive flag ceremony 
which is an important part of the program. 








By LARUE F. SMITH 


Vice-President, Kiwanis International 


IT’S UP ‘FO YOU IN 





Will you and your community show the world 


6 that freedom really works? 
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H' was only a small Boy Scout, 

the littlest and scrawniest of the 
entire troop. But he was as proud 
as punch because he had been asked 
to join with grownups in a campaign 
to register every eligible voter, then 
see that every last one of them went 
to the polls on election day. Some- 
one had done a good job in teaching 
him about freedom—the rights and 
opportunities, the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities that are ours. And as 
he delivered buttons, posters and 
literature from door to door, all he 
could think about was the day when 
he, too, would be grown up—when 
he, too, could vote. 

The scene was any one of a score 
or more of cities and communities 
where Kiwanis clubs had _ spear- 
headed the formation of Ballot 
Battalions and had enlisted the co- 
operation of many patriotic organ- 
izations in sponsoring community- 
wide register-and-vote campaigns. 
The time was April, May and June, 
when many primary elections were 
being held throughout the United 
States. 

The story behind the Ballot Bat- 
talion is simple, but it covers a lot of 
time. Away back in 1783 Thomas 
Jefferson said: “The sum total of 
the common sense of the common 
people is the greatest and soundest 
force on earth.” That is the founda- 
tion of the system in which we be- 
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lieve—of our Republic, if you please. 

Yet in the general elections of 
1948, only fifty-two per cent of the 
eligible American voters went to the 
polls. In 1950 the figure reached the 
appalling low of forty-four per cent. 
Is that “the common the 
common people’? Can there be any 
good and specific reason why our 
to exercise their God- 
given right of franchise? Perhaps 
the answer within us—the 
avowed leaders in cities and towns 
and communities throughout Amer- 
ica. Perhaps we have failed to 
emphasize properly the priceless 
heritage that our forefathers won 
through sacrifice, hardships and the 
indomitable courage which only true 
patriots can achieve. Perhaps in the 
past we have taken our freedom and 
our precious privileges for granted. 
This sin of omission may well have 
been ours, but now the tide has 
changed! 

During our International conven- 
tion in 1951, your club’s delegates 
adopted a firm resolution which be- 
‘ame the basis for our 1952 Objec- 
tive “Elect and support efficient, 
trustworthy public officials.” You 
set the pattern and your Interna- 
tional Board and Committee on Pub- 
lic and Business Affairs for the 
United States adopted a plan which 
is designed to maintain a “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 


sense of 


citizens fail 


lies 


The result is our Ballot 
nonpartisan, 


the people.” 
Battalion 
grass-roots campaign that is spread- 
ing like wildfire throughout the 
and communities of our be- 
loved country. 

As this is being written, hundreds 
of Ballot Battalions have already 
charged into action and scores of 
others are being formed. Kiwanians 
everywhere are taking the lead in 
obtaining the cooperation of all pa- 
triotic community groups in an 
aggressive, dynamic movement to 
reawaken Americans to their citizen- 
ship responsibilities. The results, 
thus far, have been inspiring and 
frequently amazing. Twenty, thirty 
and sometimes forty-year voting rec- 
ords have been established. More 
than fourteen thousand copies of 
Ballot Battalion—A Handbook for 
Americans have been distributed by 
our General Office and hundreds of 
orders have been received for out- 
door posters, window streamers, car 
cards, counter cards, buttons and 
badges. 

The Ballot Battalions are on the 
march and if you have not joined 
the parade of patriots, you now have 
the opportunity to serve your coun- 
try as never before. You have the 
power to generate the spark that will 
set your community afire and show 
the world that freedom works. It’s 
up to you in ’52! THE END 


program—a 


cities 
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Qe of the most controversial 
points in American history is 
the authenticity of the Kensington 
Runestone—a 203-pound slab of rock 
on which medieval Norsemen carved 
the chronicle of a remarkable adven- 
ture. If, as many historians claim, 
the carved letters or runes are gen- 
uine, then a long-accepted chapter 
of North American history will have 
to be rewritten. For the Kensington 
Runestone, dated 1362, indicates that 
European explorers penetrated int» 
the heart of North Central America 
more than 100 years before Colum- 
bus made his epic voyage. 

The message on the runestone 


De 


reads: “We are eight Swedes and 
twenty-two Norwegians on = an 
exploring journey from Vinland 
through the West. We had a camp 
by a lake with two rocky islands one 
day’s trip north from this stone. We 
were out and fished one day. After 
we came home we found ten of our 
men red with blood and dead. Ave 
Maria, save us from evil! We have 
ten of our party by the sea to look 
after our ships fourteen days’ trip 
from this island. Year 1362.” 

Scholars have hesitated to accept 
the idea that Columbus did not dis- 
cover America, and for several dec- 
ades after the Kensington Runestone 
was discovered in 1898, a fierce aca- 
demic argument raged between ex- 
perts on Scandinavian history in the 
United States and Europe. Gradu- 
ally evidence was amassed indicating 
almost beyond deubt that the strange 
writing is authentic; that Norsemen 
had come to Minnesota before Co- 
lumbus arrived in the West Indies. 
Thus the Kensington Runestone be- 
came an historical treasure, so valu- 
able that it was taken from the 
Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Alexandria to the venerable Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, 
aC. 

After the runestone went to Wash- 
ington, the Kiwanis Club of Alex- 
andria, Minnesota decided that the 
famous historical object should be 
commemorated by a monument in 
the area where it was discovered. 
The Kiwanis club established a 
Runestone Replica Committee and 
began scouring the region for con- 
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By MARJORIE REA 


The Kiwanis Club of Alexandria, Minnesota led a campaign 
te secure a replica of the famous Kensington Runestone, 


a relic that proves North America was discovered 
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The original Kensington Runestone was 
discovered not far from where this 
granite replica stands in Alexandria. 
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tributions to finance the imaginative 
venture. The Kiwanians collected 
ubout $6500 and commissioned a 
stonecutter to prepare a replica five 
times larger than the original rune- 
stone. When work was completed, 
the club arranged a huge dedication 
with dignitaries from Minnesota 
and neighboring states. 

The unveiling of this replica was 
the latest chapter in a remarkable 
adventure story that began in the 
Middle Ages, when the New World 
was only a dream in the minds of a 
few unorthodox European explorers. 


Tue srory as reconstructed by 
Hjalmar R. Holand, a leading student 
of Norse-American history, goes 
back to the year 1355, when King 
Magnus Erickson of Sweden and 
Norway sent out an expedition un- 
der the command of Paul Knutson 
to go to Greenland. Word had come 
to the King, a devout and militant 
Catholic, that his Greenland colony 
had reverted to paganism—so the 
expedition was actually a crusade 
to bring his erring people back to 
the faith. Delving into Norse his- 
tory, Holand found an obscure ref- 
erence to this expedition. 

Presumably this party found the 
Greenland villages abandoned, then 
wandered to the shores of Hudson 
Bay, and from there down the Nel- 
son River, through Lake Winnipeg, 
down the Red River to the spot 
where the stone was found five hun- 
dred years later by a farmer named 
Olaf Ohman. 

The Vikings were camped on a 
peaceful Minnesota lake (identified 
by Holand as Cormorant Lake in 
Becker County) when they were at- 
tacked by Indians. The words “red 
with blood and dead” on the rune- 
stone undoubtedly indicates that the 
victims were scalped. The rest of 
the party retreated through the wil- 
derness some _ seventy-five miles 
away to the comparative safety of 
an island, where they recorded the 
tragedy on a large stone. 

Cormorant Lake has two “sker- 
ries,” or rock islands, and geologists 
have certified that the elevated field 
where the runestone was found ac- 
tually was part of a lake shore in 
1362. 

Holand is convinced that the re- 
maining Vikings were captured by 
or voluntarily joined the Mandan 
Indians who lived in villages on the 
upper Missouri River. His reason: 
The Mandans were of mixed origin, 
many of them being almost white in 
color, with blue eyes and fair hair. 
French explorers who visited this 
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area 200 years ago reported that 
these Indians were “hospitable and 
gentlemanly,” that they showed in- 
dications of an ancient mixture with 
white people and had many legends 
reflecting Christian beliefs. 


A Grave containing three Scandi- 
navian weapons dating from the 
eleventh century was found some 
years ago near Lake Nipigon, On- 
tario. The weapons are now in the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology in Toronto. Three battle-axes 
and other implements corroborating 
the theory of early Scandinavian ex- 
plorations in the Red River Valley 
area have been unearthed. Four 
mooring stones found in the Alex- 
andria area add further proof. These 
stones, with holes for affixing iron 
rings, were commonly used by sea- 
men in olden times to tie up their 
boats, and are to be seen along Nor- 
wegian coasts today. 

It is such proofs as these that have 
vindicated the authenticity of the 
Kensington Runestone. Backing Ho- 
land is Professor Johannes Brond- 
sted, University of Copenhagen ex- 
pert on archeology, who lists the 
Kensington Runestone as one of 
three principal American archeolog- 
ical discoveries that point to the 
probability of Norse settlements in 
pre-Columbus times. The other dis- 
coveries are the Viking find from 
Lake Nipigon and the Newport 
Tower in Touro Park, Newport, 
Rhode Island, which he believes was 
erected by Norsemen as a fortified 
church about 1200 A.D. 

Slowly the evidence comes in, pil- 
ing up like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 
A recent answer to those skeptics 
who doubt that explorers could have 
come to North America by the 
northern route through Hudson Bay 
is to be found in Climate Through 
the Ages, by C. E. P. Brooks, British 
meteorologist. 

“Accounts of early Norse voyages 
to Greenland are remarkably free 
from references to ice conditions,” 
he notes, “and in fact it is difficult 
to understand how their protracted 
explorations could have been carried 
out if the ice conditions had been 
anything like those of the present 
_. ae 
“The early climatic history of 
Greenland therefore appears to have 
been somewhat as follows: When the 
country was colonized in the tenth 
century its climate was much more 
favorable than at present, for herds 
of sheep and cattle thrived. There 
was less ice than at present in the 
east Greenland current and it is even 


possible that at first there was no 
ice at all. Baffin Bay seems to have 
been largely free of ice. 

“But in the second half of this 
century the climate was already de- 
teriorating, and about 1000 A.D. 
there came a foretaste of the coming 
ice. After this the conditions appar- 
ently improved slightly, and the col- 
ony appears to have prospered dur- 
ing most of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Towards the close of tie 
twelfth century, deterioration again 
set in and the ice conditions became 
very bad. The summer thaw became 
shorter and shorter and about 1400 
A.D. the ground became permanent- 
ly frozen. Communications with the 
mother country were broken, life 
became hard to bear and the colonies 
finally perished.” 

This fits in with the theory devel- 
oped by Otto Pettersson, Swedish 
oceanographer, that there are alter- 
nating periods of mild and rigorous 
climates, corresponding to the cycles 
of the oceanic tides. The last mild 
period began about 800 A.D., the se- 
vere period in the fifteenth century. 

And now to the final argument 
about the inscription itself: The 
runes, according to Smithsonian 
findings, were not identical with 
those used by the scribes, but were 
such as would be used by an ordi- 
nary man who was not a professional 
writer in fourteenth century Nor- 
way. 

“It would have been easier,” 
a report from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, “for the perpetrator of a 
hoax to have duplicated precisely 
the runes of the scribes. The ‘faker,’ 
if such he was, must have been an 
extraordinary Norse scholar whose 
studies had carried him into the 
little-known fourteenth century ver- 
nacular.” 


reads 


Tue scorrers at the runestone’s 
genuineness have had a field day for 
a long time, but now the tables are 
turned. It becomes necessary for 
them to prove something even more 
astounding than the story of such 
an early expedition—that someone 
familiar with the fourteenth century 
idiom, with the little-known Knut- 
son expedition, and with a geological 
background of that part of Minne- 
sota, deliberately carved this large 
stone and buried it—leaving its dis- 
covery to chance in an indefinite 
future! 

It certainly looks as if our history 
books are going to need another 
chapter, and the Kiwanians’ gift of 
a runestone replica has reproduced 
the first page of it! THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Well, here it is time again to elect 
a group of candidates to save the 
country from the group we elected to 


save the country four years ago. 
* * * 


At long last I've decided why 
Ernie Holgate, who succeeded me 
in our club’s presidency, isn’t wear- 
ing the gaunt, harrassed look I had 
acquired by this time last year. 
Whereas I was a kindly, tender- 
hearted author who loved all hu- 
manity, Ernie is a bank vice-presi- 


dent in charge of loans. 
* * * 


“Man is on his way to wisdom,” 
says Spurgeon Boyce down in friend- 
lv Durham, North Carolina, ““when 
he ean convert a stumbling block 


into a stepping stone. 
* * * 


Socialism in this country is no 
longer a creeping tortoise, it’s a 
hare. And the best way to kill such 
a rabbit is to conk him with a poll. 


* * * 


Our word “idiot” comes from 
idiotes. a Classical Greek term mean- 
ing “citizens who took no part in 


public voting.” 
. . * 


Most significant political sum- 
mary of 1952: In our nation’s first 
156 years (which included two 
world wars) our government took 
248 billion dollars from us in taxes. 
In the next six years only, Uncle 
Sam took 260 billion dollars—and 
he still hadn’t enough to meet his 
current bills. 
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Liberty is like love—the more 
you share it, the more you have. 


* * * 


“Seems like we don’t raise as much 
fuss over being taxed a dollar as 
grandpappy did over being taxed a 
dime.” suggests Sheldon Odell, over 
in Newark, New Jersey. “But then the 


dime was worth more.” 
* * * 


In 1932 I paid twenty-five cents 
for a haircut. In 1952 I pay five 
times as much for removal of one- 
fifth as much hair. 


* * * 


“It’s true that my son Junior may 
some day be elected President of 
the United States,’ confides Ki- 
wanian Billy Preston of deep Texas. 
“But I can’t protect him forever; 
it’s just a hazard he'll have to face.” 








At our recent Ladies’ Night, our 


club’s immovable body met an irre- 
sistible foree. Joe Barnes, the club 
bachelor, was introduced to Rita 
King, a lovely redheaded widow 


Visiting in town. 
* * * 


As a citizen I'll do my bounden 
duty—if elected to the Presidency 
of the United States, Ill accept. 

* * * 

You can prove anything with statis- 

ties; even the truth. 
* * * 
A fellow resigned from our club 


and wasn’t missed for three months. 
Well, he might as well have. 


“If we aren't careful,’ warns 
neighbor Herb Leggett, “this will 
be just another year in which gov- 
ernment of the feeble, by the feeble 
and for the feeble shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


* * * 


“Government should restrain men 
from injuring one another, but leave 
them otherwise free to follow their 
own pursuits of industry and employ- 
ment,” said wise old Thomas Jeffer- 


son, 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 
“Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” 
II Corinthians 3:17 


* * * * * * * * 


Everything else is rising—prices, 
taxes, temperatures, tempers, Why is 


my income so antisocial? 


Significant fact in this land of 
“private” enterprise: By the end 
of 1952 the United States Govern- 
ment will be the biggest life insur- 
ance organization in the world, ex- 
ceeding all our private companies 
put together. 


* * * 


Our seventeen-year-old Rosie has 
matured so, and looks so much like 
her mother, I don’t give a hoot if her 
new swim suit did cost me an out- 


rageous $18.75. 
* * * 


You-can’t-avoid-work depa rt- 
ment: Snow shoveling is down, but 


grass mowing is up. 
* * * 


Whew! Wasn't the snow zestful, 


restful and exhilarating last winter? 


The Kleinerts are months behind 
on their mortgage payments. Gloria 
Martin is considering a divorce 
The Bud Hales are overdrawn at 
the bank. 

These community facts are au- 
thentic, having come to me direct 
through my Kiwanianne’s hour in 
the beauty parlor yesterday. 


* * * 
It might not be a bad idea to turn 
= 
the country over to the Kiwaniannes, 


at that. At least Washington would 
get an annual spring house cleaning. 
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I you do not want to cut a section 
out of your favorite breakfast 
food container, or out of your soap 
powder box, or your toothpaste con- 
tainer, “A reasonable facsimile of the 
original” will do. The advertisement 
says or implies you will have the 
same chance to win the prize with 
a “reasonable facsimile” as with the 
“original.” 

Much of modern life has become 
so surfaced with that 
young people today are prevented 
from discovering the original. For 
one thing, many youth have never 
known normal times. The sham and 


facsimiles 


pretense subsequent to one war had 
barely been before they 
were thrown into the ersatz culture 
of another. Given streamlined 
courses in science, these youth were 
deprived of the humanizing influ- 
ences of history and literature. With 
technocracy promising to care for all 
the creature mankind 
everywhere, the past was passed, and 
the present is all that counts. His- 
tory became mere bunk. Tradition, 
another name for old-fogeyism. The 
result: a culture of shallow depths 
facsimile of 


exposed 


comforts of 


and neutral morals—a 
the original. 

A public school superintendent 
asked me one day, “What shall I 
tell students who say to me, ‘Why 


I make more 


? 


should I go to college? 
money now than you do’?” 

The question reveals more than it 
asks. It reveals that the students 
who ask the question have no other 
concept of life than that of making 
money. It what the 
standard of success is in the homes 
whence they came. While it may be 
the students in question make their 
money honestly, and earn what they 
make, it does not follow that they are 
given any criterion of right and 
wrong. This way lies good and life. 
That way lies sin and death. But 
our youth often have but little train- 
ing in how to make the wise choice. 


reveals also 


The pseudo-sophistication of modern living makes it difficult for boys and girls to 





The movies they see often show 
men and women getting what they 
want before the show is over. In life 
we must expect disappointments. We 
must be ready to face failures with- 
out losing our urge to succeed. But 
one doesn’t see that kind of life de- 
picted very often on the screen. 

A facsimile often seems as good as 
the original. For young people who 
have never known the original, how 
shall they be expected to detect the 
pretense? A report on what hap- 
pened to the children in Europe dur- 
ing the recent war is proof enough 
of what happens when children are 
forced to lie, to cheat or to steal in 
order to live at all. When the emer- 
gency passed, the children could not 
suddenly shift to the right behavior 
patterns. They were fearful of all 
adults and trusted none. 

We find the same misleading ac- 
count of what life is supposed to be 
in much modern fiction. Prodigals 
and their sisters go into unknown 
lands and live riotously, but unlike 
the original, they never return home 
to be forgiven, but die in their own 
debauchery. Instead of life being 
what most of us experience it, 
neither all white nor all black, many 
characters in fiction find it all black. 

One thing our youth are missing 
by not knowing the great literature 
of the past is the necessity of stand- 
ing on one’s feet. There is nothing 
in the great books about “Every- 
body’s doing it.” There is nothing 
there about keeping up with the 
Joneses. The emphasize 
man’s worth. The originals, of which 
Shakespeare is an excellent example, 
assumed they were dealing with a 
moral world. The characters in 
Shakespeare are always punished for 
their sins; no man or woman escapes. 
In his great gallery of mirrors we 
can look and see our own image. We 
can read Macbeth, and as we watch 
Macbeth in his craving for more and 
more power, falling into such depths 


originals 





facsimile 


of sin that there is nothing for him 
to do but keep on, we can say, “But 
for the Grace of God, there I go.” 

Dr. Bonaro W. Overstreet, while 
admitting that we have always had 
fear in our lives, also admits that just 
now we have an accumulation, a pil- 
ing up of fear. He attributes much 
of the daredevil exploits of our 
youngsters to the fear of being 
thought afraid to do the risqué. They 
would rather not live at all than to 
live outside the standards that their 
crowd has set; therefore they invite 
accidents and wreck cars. They have 
a facsimile of the original behavior 
pattern, and to them the image be- 
cones the object. 

When the Romans turned their 
circuses and their sports into gladia- 
torial combats and became callous to 
death, I am not.sure the cause was 
always one of fear. Brutality, cal- 
lousness, “show,” these things always 
accompany low morals. Which is 
cause and which is effect, we need 
not decide. 

We are becoming callous to death. 
With gambling in college sports and 
prominent people selling out for a 
price, we are heroizing the villains 
for our boys and girls. 

Maybe Connie Mack was right 
when he said recently, “I’m in favor 
of sending them all to jail. Let’s 
make an example of them and then 
maybe we'll have less bribery and 
influence contaminating the players.” 
Then baseball’s legendary figure 
added: “We must teach and keep on 
teaching our youngsters the very 
highest standards of ethics and mo- 
rality. If we are successful, then we 
can be sure of integrity in all fields, 
not sports alone.” 

This overemphasis on sports is 
merely an outgrowth of our willing- 
ness to accept pretense, facsimiles, 
instead of the genuine and the real. 

The tragedy of World War II will 
be greatest when the children that 
were brutalized by the German con- 
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querors become the leaders in Eu- py 
rope. Those early years will count 
in their adult behavior, and the, 
world will continue to suffer because. ° 
of what one nation did in a previous 
decade. That nation and its dictator.- 
taught not love, but hate; not the% 
preservation of the good and the’. ; 
genuine, but the empty, the ephem- i 
eral and the evil. 

Most American youth have not 
been brutalized. Indeed, many of 
them have been taught respect for 
the good and the beautiful. The 
tragedy is that not enough of them 
have been taught to choose between 
“the good and life” and “sin and 
death.” This is not wholly their 
fault; it is the fault of the age in 
which they have grown up. And who 
is responsible for the faults of this 


« 9 
age! 


\ 


When we face tomorrow, we shall 
have to depend on our youth of 
today. Will they be strong, coura- 
geous and clever enough to counter- 
act what the European adults will, 
because of their earlier experiences, 
try to inflict on the world? 

Certainly not, if we may judge 
from what some hucksters express in 
their advertisements. It is strange 
that these makers of mores should 
expect the public to believe the 
merits of a tobacco or of a brand of 
whiskey guaranteed by associating 
the product with New York’s or 
Hollywood’s Four Hundred. For the 
sake of American youth, we need 
more courses in buymanship. We 
have enough in salesmanship. If one 
function of the church and the min- 
istry is to expose fraud and pretense 
wherever they are found, then there 
is a place in religious education for 
courses in buymanship. 

What the world will be tomorrow ' 
depends largely on what we make of 
our youth today. If we can supply 
them with the originals in thought, 
morals and culture, the facsimiles 
will look pale indeed. THE END" 











By CARROLL R. WEST 


Assistant Secretary, Kiwanis International 


HANDS 
AChOSS 
the BORDER 


Kiwanians serving 


in Canada’s government 


= were honored 
KIWANIS PARLIAMENTARY DINNER: Some 400 Kiwanians at an impressive dinner 
were present at the first Kiwanis Parliamentary Dinner at the 
Chateau Laurier at Ottawa, Ontario on May 14. The occasion was which also marked a new high 


in honor of distinguished Kiwanians now serving in the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and other high posts in the Canadian government in US-Canada good will. 





Present International vice-presidents and two past Interna- 





tional vice-presidents visit together during the reception at 






the Kiwanis Parliamentary Dinner. Left to right: Past Inter- 






national Vice-President H. Stanley Higman of Ottawa; Vice- 
President Donald T. Forsythe of Carthage, Illinois: Vice- 
President Larue F. Smith of Niagara Falls, New York; and 
Past International Vice-President Charles H. Hulse of Ottawa. 








Her Worship Mayor Charlotte 
Whitton extends civic greet- 










ings to distinguished Kiwan- 









ians and guests in Ottawa, 









Our International president, past International president and 





two district governors exemplify our slogan “Hands across 
the border.” Left to right: Governor Donald G. Charboneau, 
0-Q-M District; International President Claude B. Hellmann, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Immediate Past International President 
Don H. Murdoch, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Governor Lawrence A. 
Hapgood, New York District. 
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Members of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
Kiwanians of Canada and members of the General Office staff 
visit the Honorable Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister of 
Canada, in his office on Thursday, May 15. Front row, left 
to right: Trustee C. I. Moyer; Vice-President Larue F. Smith; 
Immediate Past International President Don H. Murdoch; Prime 
Minister St. Laurent; International President Claude B. Hell- 
mann; Vice-President Donald T. Forsythe; Treasurer Walter J. 
L. Ray; Trustee Harvey R. Doane; and Trustee A. V. Zimmer- 
mann. Back row, left to right: Assistant Secretary Carroll R. 
West; Kiwanian Jack Tattersall of Ottawa; Kiwanian Jean- 
Thomas Richard, Member of Parliament; Comptroller George A, 
Seyfer; Governor Donald G. Charboneau of the O-Q-M District; 
Kenneth B. 
Public and Business Affairs for Canada; and International 
Secretary O. E. Peterson. 


Loheed, chairman, International Committee on 


across the border,” the 


| ANDS 
theme of our 1952 observance room were the 


ner in the magnificent grand ball- 
Kiwanis 





tional anthems and offering toasts 
to the Queen of Great Britain and 


Clubs of 


of United States-Canada Good Will 
Week, became a vivid reality on May 
14 at the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, 
Ontario. The occasion was our first 
Kiwanis Parliamentary Dinner in 
honor of distinguished Kiwanians 
who are serving in the government 
of Canada. It also marked the offi- 
cial visit of International President 
Claude B. Hellmann and his charm- 
ing wife Alvina. Hosts for the din- 


DISTINGL ISHED 


KIWANIANS SERVING IN 


Ottawa, South Ottawa and Westboro. 

It was a gala and colorful occasion 
as the band struck up a march, and 
with the banners of the Union Jack 
and Stars and Stripes waving under 
spotlights, forty-one honored guests 
took their places at the head table. 
As President Gordon Henderson of 
Ottawa took his place at the dais, 
four hundred Kiwanians stood at at- 
tention while singing the two na- 


PARLIAMENT OF 


the President of the United States. 
Then members of Parliament, sena- 
tors, jurists, diplomats and the Exec- 
utive Committee of Kiwanis Inter- 


national—Kiwanians all—sat down 
to break bread together. Represent- 
ing the United States Government 
was the Honorable Donald C. Bliss, 
United States Minister to Canada. 
After the sumptuous meal, Presi- 
dent Henderson, as presiding officer, 


CANADA 


KIWANIANS IN 


Hon. ApELARD Gopsout, St. Lawrence, Quebec 


THE SENATE 


Hon. F. W. Gersuaw, Medicine Hat, Alberta 


Hon. J. P. Hownben, St. Boniface, Manitoba 


KIWANIANS IN THE 


Harry P. Cavers, M.P. St. Catharines, Ontario 
Joun G. DIEFENBAKER, M.P. Lake Centre, Saskatchewan 
Karu A. Eyre, M.P. Timmins, Ontario 
JULIAN H. Fercuson, M.P. Collingwood, Ontario 
FRANK S. FotweE tt, M.P. Belleville, Ontario 
Gorpon K. Fraser, M.P. Peterborough, Ontario 
Rr. Hon. James G. GARDINER Regina, Saskatchewan 
Francis H. HEtme, M.P. Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


OTHER DISTINGUISHED KIWANIANS 


DonaLp C. BLIss United States Minister to Canada 
Hon. Mr. Justice CAMERON Exchequer Court of Canada 
DonaLp G. CHARBONEAU Governor, O-Q-M District 
Harvey R. DOANE International Trustee 
Hon. GeorceE Dunsar, M.L.A. 
Minister of Municipal Affairs 
Dona.Lp T. FoRSYTHE 
Vice President, Kiwanis International 
CLauvE B. Hettmann' President, Kiwanis International 
H. R. L. Henry, Q.C. 
Registrar, Exchequer Court of Canada 
KENNETH B. LOHEED 
Chairman, International Committee on Public 
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Members of the Ottawa Kiwanis Chorus 
lightly panned Parliamentarians from 
the plains 
fog-shrouded 


of Western Canada to the 
shores of the 


Maritimes. 





outlined the purpose of our first Ki- 
wanis Parliamentary Dinner and 
explained the real meaning of inter- 
national friendship and understand- 
civic welcome was then 
extended by Her Worship, Mayor 
Charlotte Whitton, the colorful and 
dynamic head of the municipal gov- 
ernment of Ottawa. There was much 
levity and good humor about the 
fact that Mayor Whitton stayed 
within her allotted time of two min- 
the precise amount of time that 
Chairman Charles Everett 
had assigned to her. But with it all, 
the mayor extended a most cordial 


ing. The 


utes 
General 


welcome to the great capital city. 
Following greetings by Governor 
Donald Charboneau of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District, the as- 
sembled gathering was entertained 
by the Ottawa Kiwanis 
Chorus with a presentation titled 
“Kiwanis Kavalkade.” The first half 
of the presentation was a poignant 
and moving story as Charles Wright 
narrated the early history of Ki- 
while the chorus sang the 
songs of yesteryear. Highlight of 
this part of the presentation was the 
song and narrative translation of our 
motto “We Build” into the hopes 
and aims and principles of Kiwan- 
ians everywhere. The final part of 
the presentation was in a lighter 
vein, as with music, costumes and 
narration the chorus devoted itself 
to a friendly ribbing of legislators 
from the provinces of the plains of 


splendid 


wanis 
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Western Canada all the way to the 
fog-shrouded shores of the Mari- 
times. Members of Parliament, sen- 
ators and judges roared approval as 
fellow legislators received the brunt 
of the friendly banter. 

The keynote address of the eve- 
ning was made by International 
President Claude B. Hellmann. In 
introducing him, Past International 
Vice-President Charles H. Hulse of 
Ottawa gave a brief biographical 
sketch of the president’s life, then 
told of his 50,000 miles of travels 
during the past ten months while 
visiting Kiwanis clubs from Hawaii 
to Maine and from the Rio Grande 
Valley to the capital city of Quebec. 
President Hellmann then ably in- 
terpreted the tenor of the historic 
occasion when he said, “If Kiwanis 
clubs were organized for no other 
purpose than to keep burning the 
lamp of amity and friendship be- 
tween our two peoples, it would be 
serving a high purpose that might 
well justify our existence.” 

He paid great tribute to the people 
and the government of Canada and 
outlined the similarity of back- 
grounds and aspirations of the peo- 
ple of our two nations. In review- 
ing the early history of Canada and 
the United States he said, “Our two 
nations will ever be grateful to Sir 
Charles Bagot, British Minister to 
the United States, and Richard Rush, 
Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States, who drafted that sim- 
ple agreement affecting the conduct 
of our peoples back in 1817. It has 
been the keystone of a fine friendly 


Charles H. Everett, district chairman of the Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation and Fellowship and general chairman of the Kiwanis Parliamentary 


Dinner, discusses arrangements with International President Claude B. 
Hellmann and Ottawa Club President Gordon F. Henderson on the right. 


relationship between our two coun- 
tries which has endured for 135 
years—an example to the people of 
the world of how men of good will 
can live in peace, harmony and 
friendliness and, indeed, be good 
neighbors.” In his closing remarks 
President Hellmann said: “I am 
glad that I am a Kiwanian, for I 
can add my strength to the strength 
of the other 210,000 men of high pur- 
pose, plus their families and friends, 
and become an important influence 
for good in the community and in 
our nations.” 

During the two-day 
the Finance Committee and Execu- 
tive Committee, President Hellmann 
and his board members were cor- 
dially received by the Honorable 
Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister 
of Canada. The Prime Minister was 
most gracious as he chatted infor- 
mally for some thirty-five minutes in 
his office in the Parliament build- 
ing. In his friendly manner he dis- 
cussed the cooperation between our 
two nations and he paid high trib- 
ute to our service clubs for the part 
we have played in developing under- 
standing and international good will. 
Following the conference with Mr. 
St. Laurent, members of the board 
were guests for lunch in the Parlia- 
mentary dining room. 

Friday dawned bright and clear 
and as members of our official family 
winged their way to all sections of 
Canada and the United States, they 
felt a warm glow in their hearts. 
They had indeed experienced “Hands 
across the border.” THE END 


meeting of 
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By EDWARD EDELSBERG 


N JUST TWO MONTHS in 1943, the 

United States Government Print- 
ing Office used 105 railroad carloads 
of paper to print 4,500,000 field man- 
uals and 7,000,000 training manuals 
for the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. In the first days of the 
Korean war, the GPO rushed 15,- 
000,000 familiar forms to Selective 
Service. Today, across the thirty- 
three acres of floor space in the fac- 
tory-type building on North Capitol 
Street in Washington, the tempo of 
250 typesetting machines, 250 units 
of binding equipment and 188 presses 
has been stepped up. 

Riding herd over government 
printing is John J. Deviny, the Pub- 
lic Printer. He was born in the 
shadow of the building and knows 
printing from the ground up. Dur- 
ing NRA days, he had jurisdiction 
over 12,000 printing plants in the 
United States. 

In peace and war, the GPO prints 
whatever our government depart- 
ments, bureaus and special agencies 
must put on paper. The diversity of 
its publication is amazing: from 
raising corn to raising children, from 
building beehives to building peace, 
from repairing your three-dollar 
watch to repairing your $3000 auto. 
Some of its titles will catch your 
eye: “Eliminating Bats from Build- 
ings,” “Hints on Coyote and Wolf 
Trapping,” “Japanese Ornithology 
and Mammalogy During World War 
II.” Each year more than a million 
people ask for a Department of In- 
terior publication that would not be 
found on any ordinary best seller 
list—“Rat Control.” 

Government publications crystal- 
lize for the businessman, farmer, 
worker and housewife much of the 
vast knowledge and experience of 
our government. 

Farsighted congressmen set up the 
GPO in 1860 to do much of their 
paper work. A year later, Congress 
bought a commercial printing plant 
for $135,000 which today is the larg- 
est in the world. The Printing Act 
of 1895 outlined the GPO’s job: 
printer and stationer for government 
departments; distributor of govern- 
ment publications. 

In peacetime you can buy almost 
all GPO nonconfidential documents. 
Today, more and more publications 
are marked “secret” and roll from 
presses inside iron cages while a se- 
curity staff of seventy-six and FBI 
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Unele Sam 

operates 

the world’s largest 
commercial print 
shop. In one year it 
produced 
11,.000,000,000 


publications?! 
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men, unknown to the office workers, 
watch the building. 

The organization has no control 
over the number and contents of 
printing orders government agencies 
send it. The agencies themselves 
bear the responsibility. In 1951 they 
sent more than 75,000 orders. 

The production staff has 4500 com- 
positors, pressmen, platemakers, 
bookbinders and laborers. Back in 
1895 the GPO sold $900 worth of 
publications to the public; in 1950 
the figure was more than $3,000,000. 
In 1950, too, it printed fourteen bil- 
lion publications, including such 
forms as money orders. During 
World War II printing had reached 
$80,000,000 a year. 

Every day 300 tons of printed mat- 
ter—about 400 filled orders ranging 
from tiny pamphlets to a 1000-page 
budget—leave the building, while 
300 tons arrive. During World War 
II there were sometimes 10,000 print- 
ing orders in the office at the same 
time. The world’s largest printing 
plant is capable of printing six large 
daily newspapers. 

In all official relations with Uncle 
Sam you will use a GPO form. Your 
birth and death are recorded on its 
forms. You will use some of its 
annual output of 300,000,000 income 
tax blanks, four billion postal cards, 
the quarter-billion money orders, 
and you may ask for some of the 600 
million pamphlets sent to the Amer- 
ican public. 

The small businessman in the 
American free enterprise system, or 
the man who wants to go into busi- 
ness, receives invaluable help from 
Commerce Department publications. 
He learns the method successful 
businesses use in pricing, selling and 
advertising. He learns how the na- 
tional economy is working. If he’s 
interested in specific commodities, 
he can follow chemicals and drugs, 
fats and oils, sugar and others. If 
he’s in the export and import busi- 
ness, he gets tips on how to do busi- 
ness with other nations. 

No small businessman can afford 
the research staff of a large com- 
pany, but all small businessmen can 
use the immense resources of the 
Commerce Department’s Patent Of- 
fice. Copies of more than 2,500,000 
patents are kept in stock for dis- 
tribution and sale to the public. The 
results of government research, un- 
equalled in scope anywhere in the 
world, are readily accessible. The 
Patent Office publishes the weekly 
Official Gazette that covers the pat- 
ent field. The Commerce Depart- 

(see PRINTING OFFICE page 40) 











By FRANK W. BALL 


A Tourist asked a grocer just east 


of Huntington, West Virginia if 
services were being held in the little 
had seen 


brick church nearby He 


several people entering 


“No, this is 


the grocel said 


council meeting night 
“The 
his group meet in the basement ther« 
the first I 
month.” 


mayor and 


Tuesday night of each 


“Council? But where’s 
the town?’ 
“We don t 


function 


Mayor? 
have any town yet, but 


] ] 
repuea 


ng anyway, 


we re 
the grocetl 

‘ y 7}? 

Well came 


back the traveler, 


the strange story of 


“I have passed through a lot of towns 
that didn’t have any officials, but this 
is the first time I ever heard of a set 
of officials but no town.” 

Yes, it’s a fact. Pea Ridge, West 
Virginia isn’t on your map or in the 
But it has had a 


recorder, councilmen 


postal directory 
mayor, and 


various committees for the past thir- 


teen years. The postal address is 
Route Two, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

It’s a big town in area. two miles 
wide and three miles long. Its main 
street is a winding brick road. A 


century ago this road was the James 
River and Kanawha turnpike, over 
stagecoaches and freight 
The 


marks are about all erased. A lowly 


which 


wagons ran land- 


turnpike 


log building and a majestic brick 


one still stand amid modern struc- 


remind us of the vester- 


tures to 


years. Otherwise, Pea Ridge is 
strictly modern 
Gravelled and dirt roads branch 


off from the main thoroughfare at 
random to make up the town’s irreg- 
US Route 60 is one of 

streets. The town’s 
center is a rural store—the Pea 
Ridge Market—but it has two well- 
populated districts at its nether ex- 


ular streets. 
the suburban 


tremities. east and west. Its busi- 
ness districts are in the suburbs. 

Its corporation lines are definitely 
But officials 
much authority on one side 
the other. Their powers are 
all unofficial. The town has no 
policemen, no jail and no legal au- 
they did 


have as 
of them 


established 


as on 
I] 


thority to arrest anyone if 
have a cop and a lockup 

A giant “fishhook” bend of the 
Guyandotte River forms the entire 


eastern and northern boundaries and 


























Here’s what happened 


when the residents of a 


sprawling, unincorporated 


community decided 


to eure the civie ills 


which had developed 


during vears 


of public indifference. 





The citizens of Pea Ridge 
handle public business in open 
meetings. This practice 

is a refreshing contrast to 
bureaucratic secrecy which 
shrouds operations of govern- 
ment in some communities. 


The officials of Pea Ridge have 
solved many community 
problems such as garbage dis- 
posal, playgrounds, highway 
crossings and public health. 
Roadside improvement cam- 
paigns have made the 

streets look neat. 
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part of the southern. Two roads, 
Darnell and Spring, finish them up. 
The “city” has never incorporated 
under the law. The rapidly increas- 
ing population is now about 2000. 

Many years ago the question of 
being incorporated with Huntington 
—West Virginia’s largest city—on 
the west, or the town of Barbours- 
ville on the east—came up for con- 
sideration. The matter was thor- 
oughly investigated by both the city 
and the town—and Pea Ridge. 
Neither corporation wanted them 
because the low residential taxes of 
the wide expanse wouldn’t pay for 
its “keep.” Pea Ridge citizens were 
satisfied. They never wanted a legal 
boundary line anyway; they just 
wanted to “play like” they were 
incorporated. 

But while the game went on, Pea 
Ridge roads were getting bad, gas 
service was worse and the jot-em- 
down store type of telephone serv- 
ice was virtually nil. The citizenry 
met en masse in the basement of the 
Methodist Church, October 12, 1937, 
to consider some kind of action. 
(The basement of the church has 
served the community as city hall 
since, as well as a meeting place for 
Boy Scouts, 4-H groups, farm clubs, 
family reunions and other gather- 
ings.) 

The citizens of Huntington had 
just gone through the horrors of the 
1937 flood, so the hills of Pea Ridge 
were fast being built up by people 
seeking higher ground. Too, busi- 
nessmen of Huntington like to retire 
to the peaceful slopes at nightfall to 
get away from the hum of city life 
and to listen to the call of the whip- 
poor-will. The Guyan Country Club 
golf ground was handy. Many other 
advantages beckoned affluent citizens 
to the rolling hills. There were Ira 
P. Bayer, judge of the Domestic 
Relations Court; Drs. C. O. Tate, I. J. 
Kail and Herbert Guthrie, dentists; 
O. L. Hamilton, a retired physician 
who practiced a bit “on the side” but 
who threw himself unreservedly 
back into the fray during the war 
and was truly a godsend to the peo- 
ple of the ridge; Pat Riley, coal 
baron; A. W. Rawn, sand and gravel 
man; J. E. Leitwein, railroad fore- 
man; Bob Steele, mortician; William 
Ives, manager of Westinghouse; 
Dennison Garrett, dealer in auto- 
mobiles; and many others. And not 
among the least of the others was 
Dana D. Shank, the big oil man. His 
trucks skirted over Route 60 through 
Pea Ridge’s suburbs daily. 

After much round-table discus- 
sion, Shank said to those present 


that only by acting in unison could 
they expect to get anything done. 
Since they were planning to be in- 
corporated some day (or so they 
thought then), why not be preparing 
for it now? So they elected a mayor, 
recorder and six councilmen. Yes, 
Shank was selected “mayor of Pea 
Ridge.” 

First the mayor and his group 
moved for better water service. And 
why was the rate so much higher 
than that of Huntington? They’d 
see. 

It was at this point that Mr. Shank 
went to call on Mr. H. E. Watt, man- 
ager of the Huntington Water Cor- 
poration. The secretary informed 
Mr. Shank that Mr. Watt was in 
conference with the mayor of Proc- 
torville, a town across the Ohio 
River, and that she didn’t know 
when he could be seen. Whereupon 
Mr. Shank announced that he was 
the “mayor of Pea Ridge,” and that 
he had an important business matter 
that he might take elsewhere if he 
couldn’t see the manager. (Where, 
he didn’t know.) The secretary rose 
at once and entered Mr. Watt’s office. 
She returned as quickly with, “Right 
this way, Mayor.” 

Although the title is unofficial, the 
four men serving as mayor during 
the past thirteen years have found 
that it carries considerable weight 
and prestige. 

Sometimes, however, citizens ex- 
pect too much of it. A lady once 
approached Mayor Shank to “do 
something about that shooting down 
there.” Another wanted “them junk 
yards run out.” Shank promised 
moral suasion would be used on 
both. The ladies went away satis- 
fied, thinking this was some kind of 
legal term. But skeet-shooters are 
still firing away and junk dealers are 
still tearing ancient autos apart. 

In the beginning there was a 
mayor and six councilmen. Today, 
as a result of “city growth,” there 
are an even dozen councilmen and 
there is a vice-mayor. In the be- 
ginning a committee was appointed 
to draw. up:a set of bylaws. Surely 
a governmental organization should 
have laws of some kind. The com- 
mittee juggled the matter for several 
months, then reported none were 
needed. And the matter was shelved 
for thirteen years before a genuine 
set of bylaws were put into opera- 
tion. The only semblance of law had 
been the rules of parliamentary 
procedure to be followed in the 
meetings. 

Despite lack of law or authority, 

(see STORY OF PEA RIDGE page 40) 





By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 





















































A bank in Cleveland, Ohio has an unusual approach to 


the problem of teaching youngsters the habit of saving 


regularly. Kids are discovering that it’s fun to be thrifty at 


own bank. 


geen are discovering 
\/ that thrift can be fun. In the 
school savings department of the So- 
ciety for Savings in Cleveland, 
youngsters have a bank all their 
own, with a separate entrance, bank- 
books just like Dad’s, simplified de- 
posit and withdrawal slips which 
can be filled in by the children them- 
selves, and pint-sized desks and 
drinking fountains. What’s more im- 
portant is that almost 90,000 school- 
children have nearly $3,000,000 in 
their own accounts. 

The bank is also headquarters for 
a savings system operated in over 
200 schools, where the boys and girls, 
under the guidance of a mathematics 
teacher, act as tellers, bookkeepers, 
auditors and guards. 

The society employs twenty adults, 
including field men who start new 
schools and four drivers who make 
collections. And there is plenty for 
them to do. From 4000 to 7000 de- 
posit slips come in daily from the 
schools, averaging over a dollar a 
deposit. 

In addition to thrift education, the 
system is designed to give practical 
arithmetic training by setting up a 
bank under the students’ supervision. 
Class crews of one teller and one 
bookkeeper are appointed to accept 
deposits from each room in the build- 
ing. The depositors from various 
rooms file to the banking room at a 
specified banking hour and make 
deposits to the same teller each 
week. These deposits are entered in 
a regular passbook by the teller. 

The bookkeepers keep a record of 
the deposits and their total must 
balance with the total cash of the 
teller. A summary of deposits for 
each room is tabulated on a black- 
board chart, which results in a total 
for the entire school 
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By a plan unique in school sav- 
ings operations the money is collect- 
ed by auditors who call for the vari- 
ous denominations of money from 
the board chart, one denomination 
at a time, until all tellers have turned 
in the correct number of pieces of 
coin or currency as shown on the 
chart. The money, deposit tickets and 
bookkeeper’s deposit record sheet 
are then picked up by society col- 
lectors. 

In addition to the advantages of- 
fered to all students in the school 
by the opportunity of learning reg- 
ular thrift habits, the members of 
the banking class, which changes at 
least once each year, have a prac- 
tical, real-life experience in the han- 
dling of money, arithmetic and pen- 
manship. They acquire habits of self- 
reliance, responsibility and honesty. 

Depositors come from all grades 
beginning with kindergarten. Ac- 
counts are opened for twenty-five 
cents or more and weekly deposits 
may be as low as ten cents. Regu- 
larity of deposits is stressed rather 
than the amount of money deposited. 

The department in the bank, cov- 
ering 4200 square feet, is operated 
with a personnel of men and women. 
All modern equipment is used, the 
comfort and convenience of em- 
ployees being considered as well as 
that of children and parents calling 
at the bank. The lobby floor is four 
inches higher than that behind the 
counter in order to bring small visi- 
tors nearer to eye-level with the 
tellers. THE END 


Middle, a lad deposits some hard-earned coins. 
saving so he can pay for a college education. Bottom, 
students add up the deposits made by thrifty classmates, 
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The boys and girls take their banking seriously. Below 
is the school savings department built for small deposi- 
tors. Even desks and drinking fountains are junior size. 














COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO entertained two high school 
students from Creston, British Columbia for one 
week. The Kiwanis Club of Creston was host to two 
teen-agers from Coeur D’Alene during the same 
time. In Coeur D’Alene the visitors appeared on the 
local radio station, attended the Kiwanis meeting 
and received the keys to the city from Mayor L. L. 
Gardner, a member of the club. 

“The project has been so enthusiastically received 
that we will probably make it an annual affair,” re- 
ports Past Lieutenant Governor Oscar W. Nelson, 
chairman of the Coeur D’Alene inter-club com- 
mittee 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY sponsored a performance of 
the Black Hills Passion Play. The club raised about 
$1000 and attracted much good publicity. 

SUMNER, ILLINOIS arranged for a county-wide Fourth 
of July celebration. 

ENDERLIN, NORTH DAKOTA sponsored a_ two-day 
meeting at which local farmers discussed their 
problems. 

LARGO, FLORIDA is organizing a chamber of commerce. 

RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY gave more than 60,000 cod 
liver oil capsules to needy children during the school 
year just ended. 

MONROE, GEORGIA bought a workbench and acces- 
sories for a kindergarten 

BELL AND MAYWOOD, CALIFORNIA joined with the 
local Rotary club to co-sponsor a scrap-collecting 
drive. 


) 


LIVONIA, MICHIGAN secured farm work for boys during 
the summer vacation. 

BREMEN, INDIANA secured admission to the Indiana 
University Medical Center for one crippled baby and 
one adult. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS started a_ promising 
young singer on her professional career. The girl 
attracted the Kiwanians’ attention.when she sang a 
solo in the club’s 1949 Christmas program. The men 
were so impressed that they sent her to a music 
camp in Maine. In 1950 and 1951 the club continued 
helping the girl and took fatherly pride in her ac- 
complishments. Thanks to early assistance provided 
by the club, the girl recently won a fine scholarship. 

LA CANADA, CALIFORNIA presented an orchid corsage 
to Queen Juliana of Holland when she visited the 
community. 

CRISFIELD, MARYLAND is working to establish bath- 
house facilities at a local beach. 

HANCEVILLE, ALABAMA sponsored a skating party for 
boys and girls. 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN bought an oxygen-air pres- 
sure lock for the local hospital. The device provides 
help for newborn infants with respiratory difficulties. 

VAL D’OR-BOURLAMAQUE, QUEBEC has collected near- 
ly 15,000 books for the local library. Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the United States and Canada have con- 
tributed. 

GALAX, VIRGINIA is working to improve roads and 
bridges in the area. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Alhambra, California take turns manning a ground observation post for the United States 
Air Force. The photograph at the left shows some of the Kiwanians on duty. Right are four of the thirteen Cleveland, Ohio 
Kiwanians who helped redecorate a boys’ clubhouse. Left to right are Ben Griggs, Carl Burt, Charles Worrall and Bud Adams, 
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Safford, Arizona Kiwanians working on the club’s radio auc- 
tion are left and right rear: Announcers Bill Parrady and 
Willard Shoecraft. Left and right front: Club President Ben 
Bellman and Milt Reay keep track of the bids phoned in. 


LEAD, SOUTH DAKOTA conducted a vigorous Ballot 
Battalion program which brought more than seven- 
ty-seven per cent of the community’s registered 
voters to the polls for a municipal election. It was 
the best turnout in more than thirty years. 

The Kiwanis club was divided into six groups, 
each of which worked a one and one-half hour shift 
on election day. With the help of the Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club and a number of Ki- 
wanis wives, the Kiwanians called every telephone 
number in the city, urging the stay-at-homes to 
“set out and vote!” Kiwanians secured absentee 
ballots for people who were too ill to visit the polls 
and provided baby sitters so that mothers could 
vote. “Cooking watchers” were also made available 
so that housewives could go to the polls while lunch 
or dinner was on the stove. (Girls from high school 
civics classes performed these duties as their con- 
tribution to the Ballot Battalion campaign.) Boy 
Scouts contributed, too, by distributing handbills 
throughout the city. The week before the election, 
high school students held mock political contests 
and studied the city’s commission form of govern- 
ment. 

“The club learned a lot in this campaign,” ob- 
served Club President Rex Tario and Ballot Bat- 
talion Committee Chairman Cedric Gust. “We feel 
that a really effective job can be done in the Novem- 
ber election.” 

PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK helped buy a television set 
for an old women’s institution. Port Jervis Kiwan- 
ians also gave a lectern to a new church. 

TOWER GROVE, MISSOURI gave lawn tables, chairs and 
umbrellas to a hospital for psychopathic cases. 

CAIRO, GEORGIA gave the county hospital a cart for 
carrying books. 

VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA has been boosting the 
morale of a five-year-old girl suffering from muscu- 
lar dystrophy, an incurable disease. The club buys 
presents and sends the girl birthday and special 
greeting cards. 

TRENTON, MISSOURI conducted an auction to raise 
money for underprivileged child work. Articles sold 
included clothing, furniture, baby chickens, meal 
tickets at local restaurants and a live billy goat. 
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These are two of the many Boy and Cub Scouts who partici- 
pated in the merit badge exposition sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Nashville, Tennessee. Judges awarded large numbers 
of ribbons to troops and packs during the two-day event. 


PAVO, GEORGIA helps a church publish its weekly bul- 
letin. 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA helped establish a scholarship 
fund that was created in memory of a boy who died 
in Korea. 

BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA provides square dancing 
instructions for local youngsters. 

CHINCOTEAGUE, VIRGINIA planted 
coastal waters near Chincoteague. 

WADLEY, ALABAMA cleaned up the local cemetery. 

KNOX, INDIANA installed three yard lights to keep 
prowlers away from a hospital. 

WAYNE, MICHIGAN sent a high school student to sum- 
mer music camp. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS conducted a style show in coopera- 
tion with a large department store and a national 
manufacturer of sportswear. Twelve members of 
the club acted as models and each man received a 
$25 check from the clothing manufacturer. The 
money was given to the club for youth work. 

BEAVER VALLEY, WHEELWRIGHT, KENTUCKY js 
planting 50,000 trees in the Wheelwright area. 


oysters in the 





Kiwanian E. A. Roach shows three students how to sell appli- 
ances. The instruction was part of a vocational guidance pro- 
gram put on by the Kiwanis Club of Carrington, North Dakota. 








BROOKLET, GEORGIA sponsored an FFA hog show and 
helped buy prizes for the winning exhibitors. 
COLTON, CALIFORNIA gave magazines to underprivi- 

leged children in an institution. 

NORTH VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA has estab- 
lished a twenty-unit housing development for old 
people of modest means. The project began four 
years ago when club members became concerned 
about the shortage of housing facilities for oldsters 
living on meager incomes. 

The club bought twenty homes which had been 
built for defense production workers during World 
War II. These buildings needed considerable altera- 
tion before they could be used as dwellings, so the 
North Vancouver Kiwanians went to work. They 
spent long hours doing interior and exterior repair 

materials at cost. The houses were 

placed on concrete foundations, front and 
porches have been installed, plumbing and wiring 
reconditioned and sidewalks have been 


and securing 


rear 
have been 
laid 

When some of the units were completely refur- 
nished, the club began selecting qualified occupants 
Names of deserving oldsters were solicited from so- 
cial service organizations and a number of applica- 
tions were sent directly to the club. To protect the 
privacy of applicants, each person was investigated 
by a secret Kiwanis committee, whose membership 
was known only to the chairman. 

The first tenant moved in last fall 
maining houses were occupied as soon as the Ki- 
wanis club finished working on them. All the fam- 
ilies living in this Kiwanis-sponsored development 
are grateful to the men whose labors and foresight 
created the project. “I've never been so happy in 
said one woman resident, typifying the 


and the re- 


my life,” 
sentiments of her neighbors. “We owe a great debt 
to these Kiwanians who worked so hard to make 


us comfortable.” 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of North Vancouver, British 
Columbia began repairing twenty houses the day the club 
received title to them. The dwellings were modernized and 


rented to aged people living on relatively small incomes. 
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University Area, Austin, Texas Kiwanians collected more than 
200 pairs of socks which the Salvation Army gave to u xder- 
privileged children. Left to right are Kiwanian Hans Turley, 
Salvation Army Capt. Lemons and Kiwanian James Middleton. 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENNESSEE helped Boy Scouts earn 
money to buy uniforms. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE is sending three boys to a 
junior conservation camp sponsored by Penn State 
College. 

CLINTON, IOWA bought clothing for three children left 
destitute by a flood. 

WHEELER, TEXAS cleaned up the city park. 

LOWER BEAVER VALLEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
the visual aid equipment used in the 
wards of three local hospitals. 

TIFTON, GEORGIA built a tennis court for the commu- 
nity. 

SHADY SIDE, MARYLAND is working with the state 

control seining 


maintains 
children’s 


tidewater fisheries commission to 
operations in a river. 

MACOMB, ILLINOIS provides transportation so that col- 
lege students can attend church every Sunday. 
AVA, MISSOURI is promoting vacation Bible schools dur- 
ing the summer months. 
EUNICE, LOUISIANA furnishes 

teen-agers’ weekly skating parties. 

ALMA, NEBRASKA gave two portable radios to hospital 
patients. 

MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI sustains a scholarship at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College. 

GARDEN CITY, KANSAS gave recognition to about 350 
students who took part in the safety patrol program 
during this school year. 

COLORADO CITY, TEXAS organized a county board to 
deal with the problems of delinquent children. 
BROOKVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA presented a three-hour 
radio talent show to raise money for underprivileged 
child work and provide an opportunity for talented 
local youngsters. Listeners pledged more than $1000 

by telephone. 

JONES COUNTY, GRAY, GEORGIA is helping farmers and 
local authorities conduct a fox-eradication campaign. 

NORTHEAST WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
chartered a bus so that forty children from an in- 
stitution could attend a circus. 

WARTBURG, TENNESSEE sent two boys to a state-wide 
meeting of the Future Farmers of America. 

HOLCOMB, MISSOURI arranged for black-topping the 
city streets and building concrete curbways. 


sound equipment for 
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STURGIS, MICHIGAN sponsored a kite-flying contest for 
local youngsters. 

BISHOPVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA helped buy uniforms 
for the newly organized high school band. 

PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA organized a Cub Scout 
pack and secured a leader. 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH inspected flood control facilities 
in the area. 

ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA staged a performance of the 
club minstrel show for handicapped veterans. 

ANTHONY, KANSAS helped the chamber of commerce 
arrange to fly local farmers over their fields. 

SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN arranged for four European 
students to spend the 1952-53 school year in She- 
boygan. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO awarded a trophy 
to the community’s outstanding boy skier of 1952. 

HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI is telling local farmers 
about modern methods of pest and insect control. 

ARCADIA, FLORIDA is working to install driver-training 
courses in the local high school. 

VINELAND, NEW JERSEY demonstrated new tractors 
and ploughing techniques to local farmers. 

LAUGHLINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA sponsors a weekly 
motion picture show for the community. 

ADRIAN, MICHIGAN installed blinker lights at a pedes- 
trian crossing used by schoolchildren. 

ANGIER, NORTH CAROLINA secured a leader for a Boy 
Scout troop. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA jis organizing a super- 
vised fishing program for local youngsters. 

VALLEY OF THE SUN, PHOENIX, ARIZONA arranged a 
special program to entertain patients in the polio 
ward of a local hospital. Ballet dancers, magicians, 
square dancers, puppets and a singer were featured. 

SPRINGDALE-CHES WICK, PENNSYLVANIA secured sum- 
mer employment for young people of college age. 

WAGON MOUND, NEW MEXICO hired a caretaker to 
tend the city park. THE END 





To get out the vote for a municipal election in Sinton, Texas, 
Club President Bill Cavitt, left, and Public Affairs Commit- 
tee Chairman J. Harrel Curlee pulled this wagon through the 
city’s business district. A record number of people voted. 
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OUTIL serves YOUTH 


Tue Euclid Senior High School Key Club at Euclid, Ohio 
has published a directory listing addresses and telephone 
numbers of all students. . .. A white elephant sale for 
the March of Dimes campaign was conducted by the Key 
Club of Fort Smith High School at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
In cooperation with the drive chairman, Key Clubbers 
collected gifts from local merchants. Donations included 
jewelry, a set of china, an outboard motor and a suite 
of furniture. Members arranged with three local radio 
stations to auction off these items. Bids were received 
over several phone lines and the Key Clubbers delivered 
the merchandise to the purchasers. Five hundred and 
forty-one dollars was collected. ... The Eastern Rapids 
High School Key Club in Eaton Rapids, Michigan held 
a dance featuring the crowning of the official King and 
Queen of Hearts. . The sale of defense stamps at 
Jamaica Plain High School, Jamaica Plain, Massachu- 
setts, amounts to more than $200 per week. 





Tue Lee High School Key Club at Columbus, Mississippi 
collected more than 2500 magazines and thirty books 
from the townspeople. This reading matter was given 
to wounded veterans at the hospital in Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. Key Clubbers James Williams and Bruce 
Sanders of the Greenwood High School debating team 
at Greenwood, Mississippi won the state debating cham- 
pionship at Millsaps College, Jackson. 


Ar Alva, Oklahoma the Key Club of Alva High School 
averages twenty dollars per month from the sale of 
gum and peanuts. Food sales average sixty dollars. 
Proceeds are used to finance a junior baseball program 
throughout the summer and to buy curtains for the au- 
ditorium stage. ... A storage room has been made into 
a lounge for teachers by Key Clubbers at the Leon High 
School in Tallahassee, Florida. Members secured furni- 
ture, obtained a soft drink machine and arranged with 
the Future Homemakers chapter to make the slipcovers. 
Key Clubbers take turns cleaning the lounge. This Key 
Club also painted three rooms of the school clinic. .. . 
Dances and concessions at athletic contests have netted 
$200 for the treasury of the Lewisville High School Key 
Club at Lewisville, North Carolina. . At Jenkins, 
Kentucky the Key Club of Jenkins High School pre- 
sented an annual play and rented cushions at football 
games. Members also cleaned and redecorated the 
school’s trophy case. 


A muinstret and variety show was sponsored by the Key 
Club of Little Rock High School at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
... The Billings Senior High School Key Club of Billings, 
Montana is checking lights and brakes of all students’ 
cars. ... Thirty dollars was collected for the polio fund 
by the Ohio State School for the Deaf Key Club at 
Columbus, Ohio. The group recently sponsored a tea for 
the faculty staff. . . . Key Clubbers of Philippi High 
School at Philippi, West Virginia sell candy during the 
noon hour. Members placed reflector tape on more than 
seventy-five bicycles. ... At Hillsboro, Texas the Key 
Club of Hillsboro High School painted “pay your poll 
tax” on sidewalks in town. THE END 
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The past becomes exciting when 


teachers dramatize it for their students. 


history can be fun 


By BERNICE STEVENS DECKER 











ISTORICAL MUSEUMS are freshen- 
H ing up! They used to be looked 
upon (and rightly so) as dull, dark 
and dingy and full of glass cases and 
dusty ‘“do-not-touch” mementos of 
the past. What’s more, they even 
smelled musty. Treasures of the 
past remained in the past with little 
meaning or interest to newer genera- 
tions. 

But now, in some places at least, 
children are standing in line to get 
into museums and don’t want to go 
home after they get there—for, quite 
suddenly, history has become fun. 

Arrowheads, Indian headdresses, 
tom toms, pioneer rifles and cannon 
balls are coming out of cases at the 
Missouri Historical Society in St. 
Louis. At the Chicago Historical 
Society, youngsters are not only 
allowed, but encouraged, to hold a 
cane that “really belonged” to Abra- 
ham Lincoln and a piece of molten 
lead that “honestly and truly” was 
in the Chicago Fire. 

The New York Historical Society 
in New York City packs up a kit of 
early lighting equipment to send out 
to the schools. All of the youngsters 
from remote rural areas of Wisconsin 
can’t get into the fast-growing 
museum of their state, historical so- 
ciety in Madison, but 18,000 of them 
throughout the state are enrolled 
through the schools as Junior His- 
torians. By creating their own 
museums with diaries, letters, old 
photos and old Valentines, songs, 
clothing and household equipment 


begged from grandparents and uncles 
and aunts, they are learning history 
isn’t dull. 

Today, instead of dragging around 
with teacher on stodgy conducted 
tours, children are allowed to roam 
through the museums on treasure 
hunts. Exciting historical movies 
replace dull lectures. Instead of 
written reports, they make covered 
wagons, draw maps of Indian trails 
and make pioneer toys for a museum 
Christmas party. This doesn’t mean 
that history in textbooks is being 
neglected. It is merely being brought 
to life, for these excursions into the 
past supplement rather than supplant 
regular schoolwork. 

This changed policy is fairly new 
in museums, but it is a growing trend 
made possible through contributions 
and interest of public-spirited cit- 
izens or organizations. <A _ private 
endowment has created an education 
department at the Chicago Historical 
Museum and the Famous-Barr de- 
partment store has provided funds 
for a fun-packed lively program in 
St. Louis. Smaller communities too 
are setting up similar programs 
which bring schoolchildren into 
local museums so that they can learn 
about the history of their own town, 
county and state. 

When the program was set up two 
years ago in St. Louis it was based on 
the museums’ collections and needs 
of local schools, directed chiefly to 
children from seven to twelve years 
old. Whenever practicable, children 


Left, a glass-enclosed silver cup in the Chicago Historical 
Society attracts one pupil’s attention. 
Above, a group of grade school students learn history by seeing 
and touching relics of the Civil War. Some exhibits 

are too delicate and valuable to be handled but many can 

be touched if the students are properly supervised. 
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are allowed to feel and use museum 
objects which they can neither hurt 
nor be hurt by. 

Thus, in a program on Indians of 
Missouri, they learn about pre- 
historic Mound Builders and the 
later Indians by thumping tom toms, 
trying on headdresses and twanging 
ancient bows. They construct covered 
wagons and log cabins of paper, chip 
arrowheads out of flint, model Indian 
tools and pottery in clay, make quill 
pens. They go back to their school- 
rooms and make historical murals. 
The explorations of Meriweather 
Lewis and William Clark become 
alive when they actually see some of 
the equipment they used. 

The children carry little canvas 
chairs with them and sit down com- 
fortably around each exhibit so that 
they have as good a view as possible. 
Talks are chatty and informal, dates 
and facts incidental. Boys and girls 
of early Missouri become real as they 
are read letters written from the 
frontier. Greater respect grows for 
their great Mississippi River in the 
new Port of St. Louis Room, filled 
with models of early flatboats, keel- 
boats and steamboats. 

A year ago the Chicago Historical 
Society gave its programs more 
punch and_ attendance zoomed. 
Schoolchildren learn the story of 
Chicago in eight Wednesday or Sat- 
urday morning assemblies built 
around’ movies, _ slide-illustrated 
talks, informal showings of museum 
objects and games. 

When learning about “Our Indian 
Heritage,” they see tribal dances put 
on by local Indian residents, de- 
scendants of those who roamed the 
Illinois prairies before the white man 
came. As a special October treat 
last year, they received Indian masks 
to be painted for Halloween wear. 
Sometimes they find their way 
through the museum on a treasure 
hunt. Given a list of clues, they 
must locate and identify a number of 
historical objects. 

They are allowed to handle relics 
such as a powder horn, rifle from the 
Blackhawk wars, a warming pan, old 
wooden city water pipes, a fan from 
the World’s Fair of 1893, a shoe from 
the ’80’s. They also learn that some 
things are so delicate and valuable 
that they must not be touched, so 
that their own children and even 
grandchildren can see them. 

Life in Fort Dearborn, Chicago’s 
first settlement, becomes very close 
at a Christmas party held in front of 
the small blockhouse on the main 
floor made from the fort’s original 

(see HISTORY CAN BE FUN page 39) 
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Kiwantans in many clubs were grieved to learn of 
the death of Past International Trustee Philip N. 
McCaughan. He joined the Long Beach, California club 
in 1921 and subsequently served as club president, lieu- 
tenant governor, governor and chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for the United States. 
He was elected International trustee in 1937. 


Tue rimst International inter-club curling contest was 
staged under the sponsorship of the Kiwanis Club of 
Fort Frances, Ontario. Representing the US were teams 
from Duluth, Chisholm and Virginia, Minnesota. The 
Canadian clubs which participated were Fort Frances, 
Fort Garry and East Kildonan, Manitoba and Atikokan, 
Ontario. Visiting players traveled a total of 1750 miles 


to participate 


Asouvurt 100 club secretaries in New York got a real sur- 
prise during the district-wide secretaries’ conference 
that was held in Hempstead. Joe Yauch, lieutenant 
governor of the host division and general manager of 
the tabloid paper, Newsday, put out a special Kiwanis 
edition that was given to the unsuspecting secretaries as 
they emerged from a meeting. The front page carried 
a headline proclaiming “Secretary Conference Huge 
Success—Nearly 100 Hear Hapgood.” Several short 


articles describing various phases of the meeting and 
names of secretaries in attendance were published. 


Tue Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District has 
made up a symbolic new title illustration for the district 
bulletin. Each of the district’s main geographic and 
economic regions is represented. The drawings include: 
a stand of timber, rolling farmland, smokestacks, a 
steamboat passing a plantation, bales of cotton, sugar 
cane, oil derricks and shrimp fishing boats. 


Orro Sranc, seventy-nine-year-old member of the 
Kiwanis Club of National City, California, is a mighty 
unusual Kiwanian. He is believed to be the only black- 
smith in Kiwanis with a twenty-seven-year record of 
perfect attendance. He’s been a smith ever since 1896. 


Tue Kiwanis Club of Warrington, Florida is proud of 
E. V. “Skip” Crangle, a former member of the club. He 
is the Navy jet pilot whose narrow escape from death 
was described in The Saturday Evening Post for Feb- 
ruary 9, 1952. His story was titled “My Twenty Seconds 
in a Flying Nightmare.” 

Downatp Jounson, charter president of the Detroit Num- 


ber One Club, has celebrated his golden wedding anni- 
versary. He is one of the Kiwanis pioneers. THE END 





After Russ Downing, left, a member of the New York City 
club, was elected president of the world-famous Radio City 
Music Hall, the club gave a dinner in his honor. With Russ 
are Club President Treitman and Past President Grimsey. 


International President Claude Hellmann and his wife Alvina 
received a warmly traditional Hawaiian welcome when they 
stepped off the airplane in Honolulu. One highlight of the trip 
was presentation of a charter to the Kiwanis Club of Waikiki. 
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HISTORY CAN BE FUN 
(From page 37) 


logs. They see the toys that children 
of the period used and play the same 
games that they did. 

Last summer Chicago ran a series 
of historical movies, each supple- 
mented by a visit to a related exhibit 
and something interesting to do. 
After witnessing a stirring showing 
of “Daniel Boone,” boys and girls 
studied the Conastoga wagon across 
from the auditorium, and then plans 
were given to them so they could 
make their own models. 

Most of the movies were com- 
mercial releases, cut for educational 
purposes. Starting with one per- 
formance, officials had to stage three 
daily, each to capacit:; audiences of 
over 400 youngsters and as many 
adults as could find room. Leaders 
of playground and day camp groups, 
Cub packs and Scout troops in both 
cities welcome this program. 

The New York Historical Society 
lets its young visitors see famous 
people in action in old newsreels 
showing notables at the turn of the 
century. They learn of one of our 
most famous freedoms after an illus- 
trated talk on the city up to 1800, 
when they see the movie “The Story 
That Couldn’t be Printed” about 
Peter Zenger and his fight for free- 
dom of the press. 

This growing recognition of our 
glorious past is not confined to large 
cities even though they have more 
facilities. Smaller towns and cities 
are also awake to what they can do 
to stir children’s interest. Recently 
the Kankakee County Historical So- 
ciety in Illinois was honored by the 
American Association for State and 
Local History for its work in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a local his- 
torical museum and for its active 
promotional program in the com- 
munity’s schools. 

All over Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
many other states, through junior 
historical societies youngsters are 
pledging themselves to help locate 
and encourage the preservation of 
material with historical value. They 
are learning to appreciate old rec- 
ords, papers, letters and diaries. 
They are finding that each commu- 
nity, no matter how small, has stories 
of the past that will be lost forever 
unless someone searches them out 
and writes them down. 

In Minnesota youthful Gopher his- 
torians are learning, often firsthand, 
the story of local industries such as 
blacksmith shops, gun shops, flour 
mills and lumber camps. ‘They do it 
by reading old newspaper files and 

(see HISTORY CAN BE FUN page 41) 
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SUCCESSFUL FARM OWNERS PREFER PORTABLE 


@ 
Kacetbilt IRRIGATION SYSTEMS! 


’ 
Here’s Why! “—=— Highest quality aluminum alloys used 


throughout — carefully selected to meet rigid specifications. — 


Every irrigation system individually designed by experienced engineers 
to meet specific requirements. — Factory built by world’s largest 
manufacturer and pioneer in portable aluminum irrigation systems. — 
The only manufacturer of portable aluminum irrigation systems offer- 


ing a lifetime guarantee against mechanical damage to its coupling con- 


nection. — Sales and service — both national and international — in 
all principal farming areas. — Proven performance — increased pro- 


duction at lower cost— with RACEBILT’s patented LINKLOK systems. 


cams Your Nearest RACEBILT JOBBER~—~ 


Mitchell, Lewis & Staver 


Apmann Irrigation Co. 
Portland, Oregon 


Phoenix, Arizona 


R. S. Armstrong & Bro. 


Co., Albany, Ga. Noland Company, Inc. 


cerns ae 8 % sicieacieaaai i 
> eed ¥ me 
ee wae : ‘ Atlanta, Georgia 





Choctaw, Inc. 


Memphis, Tennessee Shepard Irrigation Equip. 


Compania Anonima Beco Co., Ellington, Connecticut 


Caracas, Venezuela, S. A. 
Stewart & Stevenson Services 
Houston, Texas 





G. L. F. Farm Supplies 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Hilton Company 





CLOSE-UP OF Graco : ‘ : 
PATENTED RACEBILT Stockton, California Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
LINKLOK COUPLING 

FREE IRRIGATION PLANNING SERVICE f 
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Race Kace. 
——F-FFIRST IN ALUMINUM IRRIGATION 


“a WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
BRANCHES IN ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA ® MILWAUKEE, wIsconsin—J 
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PRINTING OFFICE 
(From page 27) 


ment puts into the hands of the small 


businessman the information that 
will help him stay in business 

The 
the Department of 


the forty 


best-known publications of 


Commerce are 


-two in the “Establishing 


and Operating a Business” series 
They tell you what you had better 
think about if you’re going to start 

business; if you’re in business, 
they ll try to help you operate more 
efficiently Some of the businesses 

ered are grocery, service station, 
hardware store, restaurant, shoe re- 
pall shop Prices for the pamphlets 


range from fifteen to fifty-five cents 
Sales of publications have averaged 
more than $1,000,000 a year for the 
t three years 
Congress has jurisdiction over the 
GPO through its Joint Committee on 
Printing, made up of three senators 


and three representatives. The com- 


mittee acts as a board of directors. 
Congress set it up to iron out de- 
lays and duplications, fix standards 
for the paper used and pass on wage 

reements the Public Printer makes 
with committees representing the 
pressmen bookbinders and proot- 
readers 

In 1948 President Truman ap- 
pointed John Deviny the Public 
Print At one time in his long ca- 
reer, Deviny had been assistant di- 
rector of the US Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing During World 


War I the government gave him a 
lal for his fine 


medal I l 


ing the production of Liberty Bonds. 


work in supervis- 


STORY OF PEA RIDGE 
(From page 29) 


gas, water, telephone and electric 


have given proper con- 
the Mayor 
work at once, and 


another winter 


companie S 
sideration to appeals. 
Shank 
before 
had blanketed the slopes, the water 
company had laid lines to properly 
the 


had laid extra and large lines 


went to 
the snows of 


service the populace, gas com- 
pany 
and set more adequate meters, and 
men were climbing telephone poles 
above the ditches—all in answer to 
the call of the city fathers. 

Recent improvements in which the 
Pea Ridge 
made were chimes for the church— 
the city hall; garbage disposal at 
$1.75 per family; improved bus serv- 
ice; getting the Humane Society to 
take care of cats and dogs dropped 
by passers-by, lots donated and 
playgrounds opened at either end; 


“sovernment” aided or 


10 


What philosophy he has on the 
government printing is 
simply enough: “We're a business.” 
He tells government departments 
that submit orders: “Make the peo- 
ple write for the pamphlets. Don’t 
print a million to give them away.” 


subject of 


Friendly, unassuming, he gets along 
well with the private printers. He 
has no plans to expand his printing 
plant. What he can’t handle, he 
passes on to the trade. In 1949 this 
amounted to $13,300,000, with the 
GPO supplying the paper. 


Congress appropriates funds for 
the GPO to which is charged the cost 
of printing and binding for Congress 
All government departments pay the 
GPO for work done for them from 
appropriations under their control. 
The GPO deposits this in the Treas- 
ury and can use it to meet its bills. 


The enormous job of storing, han- 
dling and mailing all the publica- 
tions distributed by government de- 
partments falls to the sales arm of 
the GPO, the Division of Documents. 
Set up in 1895, it is headed today 
thirty-six-year-old 
Eastin, Jr 
and 


by a_ capable 
superintendent, Roy B. 
He prepares official 
indexes so that the public and librar- 


catalogs 


ies will know what government pub- 
lications are like. 

His monthly Catalog of US Gov- 
Publications, indexed and 
to the agency 
that prepared them, has between 
3000 and 4000 entries. It’s the only 
medium for keeping up with the in- 
formation released by the govern- 


You from Mr. 


ernment 


arranged according 


ment. can get it 


traffic glares and markers where 
Main Street US Route 60: 
and various work toward beautifica- 
tion, especially roadside. The health 
situation continually calls for at- 
tention—and Residents 
choke in voicing appreciation for the 
services of Doc Hamilton, but the 
populace often calls for service be- 
Nearing his three- 


crosses 


gets it. 


yond his power. 
score years and ten, he needs rest. 


An@ for ailing animals, Dr. J. E. 


Stiles’ “Small Animal Clinic and 
School of Obedience” keeps Pea 
Ridge pets healthy and properly 
trained. He has been a valuable 


citizen to the area. 

A new resident of Pea Ridge de- 
cided to attend council meeting one 
night and found a lady at the foot of 
the stairs with a hat in her hand, 
collecting the coin of the realm. “Is 
this a collection for the church?” he 
asked. “No, sir,” she replied, “this 
is your city tax collector’s office.” 


Eastin on a subscription basis for 
three dollars a year. He also pub- 
lishes a semimonthly list of selected 
publications that he thinks will in- 
terest the public. 

Mr. Eastin distributes annually 
throughout the US 4,000,000 free 
copies to “depository libraries.” The 
greatest demand there, is for prac- 
tical pamphlets—how to make and 
do things. At the request of con- 
federal departments 
80,000,000 


and 
out 


gressmen 
he sends about free 
pamphlets each year. 
Hard-headed private 
have offered to take over some of 
the pamphlets. A large automobile 


service station company bought the 


publishers 


pamphlet for filling-station 


tors, and a large insurance company 


opera- 


reprinted the government pamphlet 
on insurance. More than 600,000 
people each year write to the GPO 
for information. 

While the speeches of the Presi- 
dent of the US are run off a mimeo- 
graph machine in the basement of 
the White House, those of congress- 


men are recorded for posterity in 


the Congressional Record. Maury 
Maverick, a former congressman 
from Texas, testified to the GPO’s 
editorial performance this way: 


“Some congressman makes a speech 
full of Biblical misquotations and er- 
roneous references to Helen of Troy. 
It gets sent down to the GPO where 
a corps of old 
correct all the errors. 
can 


sons-ot-guns 
The next day 
his constituents he’s a 
scholarly gentleman. He reads his 
own speech and he thinks he made 
it that way.” rHE END 


smart 


see 


salaries, no office 


There 


rental, no street assessments and no 


are no 


traveling expenses to be paid. But 
the recorder needs stamps and sta- 
tionery to inform the widely scat- 
tered residents of special meetings, 
elections and announcements of spe- 
well as to do all 
Five dol- 
lars a month will well cover the bill. 
Seldom is there more than ten dol- 


cial activities, as 


outside correspondence. 


lars in the city treasury -at any one 
time. That’s rather cheap taxes to 
pay for living in a city. 

Elections are held annually, town 
hall style, and there is never anyone 
seeking office; usually they are plan- 
ning how to avoid getting one. 

One of the latest improvements 
sought is a central voting precinct. 
The people of Pea Ridge being scat- 
tered, they have to go to half a dozen 
voting places. But if they get it 
they will still elect their officers 
town hall style. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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HISTORY CAN BE FUN 
(From page 39) 


interviewing early settlers and mem- 
bers of pioneer families. 

Junior historians of Wisconsin, 
who have their own _ publication, 
Badger History, write, costume and 
stage their own historical pageants 
about their communities. Proceeds 
go for books about Wisconsin, state 
flags and copies of valuable docu- 
ments for their school libraries. 
They finance their own trips to im- 
portant historical sites and to the 
society's museum in Madison, the 
state capital. 

Yes, history can be fun, not just a 
required course in school. Children 
grow to respect museum pieces that 
have been left, not because they are 
old, but because they were used to 
build the nation by people just like 
them. The more they see for them- 
they believe in 


selves, the more 
America. 

And we must teach them to believe 
in America! THE END 


STOP THAT PANIC 
(From page 9) 


while you can think calmly. Once 
you're caught in one of these jams 
itll be too late to start thinking 
your way out. Here are a few tips 
which may some day save your life. 

Never settle yourself in any public 
place without fixing in your mind 
the location of the nearest emer- 
gency exit. People invariably go 
out of a place the same way they 
came in, so if you have the fore- 
sight to pick a secondary exit rather 
than the main doors, you will avoid 
the crush. 

If a rush starts, sit tight for a few 
seconds. Size up the immediate dan- 
ger, the direction in which most of 
the crowd is heading—and then act 
accordingly. 

Many times a calm-looking per- 
son or persons have been responsi- 
ble for keeping down the spread of 
panic, for a level head and a per- 
suasive voice can often. bring a dan- 
gerous situation under control. 

If you’re trying to get out of a 
very smoky place, crouch low, but 
don’t crawl. For while combustion 
gases rise, most gases of distillation 
sink. Thus the safest breathing area 
in a burning room generally is a 
point about three feet above the 
floor. 

Don’t wait to get your coat or oth- 
er belongings that aren’t within 
arm’s reach. And once you're out 
of the place, don’t go back! You’d 
be surprised at the number of peo- 
ple who have gone back into burn- 
ing buildings to die. THE END 
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Kiwanians in Coos Bay, Oregon collected 83500 to help 


The Lady Who Writes With Her Teeth 


© conrexs YEARS ago polio paralyzed 
the arms and legs of Aileen Lattin. 
Many people thought she'd have 
been better off dead, but the twenty- 
year-old girl was glad to be alive 
under any circumstances. Doctors 
agreed that the paralysis was per- 
manent, but Aileen has _ never 
stopped believing that a miracle 
would some day restore life to her 
deadened nerves. 

Slowly and awkwardly at first, the 
girl learned to write with a pen 
clenched in her teeth. With almost 
unbelievable patience she practiced 
fashioning. letters of the alphabet, 
dotting “i’s” and crossing “t’s.” Then 
she began making delicate flowers 
and figurines out of clay. She held 
the shaping tools in her teeth and 
also the brush used in coloring her 
creations. 

But Aileen’s most significant ac- 
complishment has been mental, not 
physical. Instead of becoming a bitter 
recluse, Aileen Lattin remained 
friendly and _ likable—a woman 
calm humor made 
people forget that she could not 
move her arms or legs. Her pluck 
and cheerfulness became an inspira- 
tion to the folks in Coos County, 
Oregon, where Aileen lives. 

Last year she journeyed to Los 
Angeles to take part in a mammoth 
hobby show. Crowds gathered around 
Aileen to marvel at her dexterity 


whose good 


and good humor. Working from three 
in the afternoon until eleven at night 
each day during the show was a 
great strain, but Aileen enjoyed 
meeting so many people. 

One evening an amazing thing hap- 
pened: Aileenis right arm twitched 
and twitched again. For the first 
time in thirteen years her dan.aged 
had functioned. 
cried for joy and word 
spread through the huge 
auditorium that her miracle had 
come to pass. Onlookers stared in- 
laughed or cried for 


nerves 
Aileen 
swiltly 


credulously, 
joy. 

After that Aileen wag able to 
move a little every day and she re- 
turned to Oregon radiant with the 
knowledge that physical therapy 
could almost certainly restore her 
ability to move. But rehabilitation 
would be long and costly and Aileen 
was not wealthy. 

Aileen’s need 
County and 


spread 
Coos 
help. 


collection 


News of 
through Coos 
Bay Kiwanians decided to 
They launched a_ fund 
drive that netted $3500—more than 
enough to finance Aileen’s rehabili- 
tation at El Mateo Hospital near Los 
Angeles. The payoff for the Kiwanis 


club was a_ painstakingly written 
note of thanks from Aileen. Ki- 


wanians hope that it is one of the 
last letters that she'll have to write 
with her teeth.-K. C. WINCHESTER 














MINIATURE TRAINS - A PROVEN SUCCESS 
for the KIWANIS of 
1m SY 


for five years, 








BURLINGTON, N.C. 


? 


More than 11,000 paid riders in one week... MT Miniature Trains can be success- 
over 76,000 riders in the first 214 months— fully operated by your Kiwanis Club 
that’s the number of people who paid to ride 
the ‘Kiwanis Special” MT Miniature Train ‘wn’s recreational facilities, add to the 
at City Park, Burlington, N.C. The Kiwan- welfare of your community. 

ians bought the train for the city under an 
agreement whereby profits are being used to cate 
repay the club and after the debt is retired Trains and how they can be operated 
the club will get one-third of the proceeds towards the good of your community. 


increase revenue, improve your 


FREE--Complete details and illustrated 


gs describing the MT Miniature 


Write to Dept. K. 


MINIATURE TRAIN CO. RENSSELAER, INDIANA 
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oo pay Congress. will enact a_ scholar at an ivy-covered university. 
» 








’ 
; / \ , law prohibiting parents from Naturally my father wondered what 
: | » naming a son after his father. There kind of friends I had. 
° , will be protests from the press, the It doesn’t stretch the imagination 
i ON | NAME , pulpit and the minority party insist- far to think of situations in which 
‘ * ing that a basic freedom has been’ the opening of mail by the wrong 
‘ ’ unconstitutionally violated. The Par- member of a family might lead to 
‘ ° * ent-Teachers Association will take strained relations. I know about an 
: (9 the law to court. But if there are instance in which a father opened a 
| « : enough Juniors on the bench, the valentine meant for his young Junior 
' e P arguments of parents and legal ob- son. It was signed with a girl’s first 
\ » Jjections of lawyers will be in vain name which happened to be the same 
‘ N 10 R \ and the legislation will be sustained. as that of one of the secretaries in 
\ ) ’ In the meantime, until the impor- the father’s office. A couple of days 
i ’ tant issues confronting the nation later Junior luckily saw the card and 
t * are disposed of and Congress can clarified the situation, which for a 
' * turn its attention to less critical mat- while had threatened to disrupt the 
‘ « * ters, the campaign for the prevention harmony of both home and office. 
Ry i f vu |, pe ’ of cruelty to children by naming 
: fy ; Us. fee them Junior must be waged through W HEN I moved from home, the mail 
. ¢ is an enlightened propaganda program problem became doubly annoying. 
6 » aimed at young couples expecting The post office automatically for- 
“ , their first child. warded all mail which had the Jr. 
\ I use the word enlightened delib- on it to my new address. Anything 
i : erately. Hundreds of books and mag- that didn’t have the Jr. just as auto- 
" ' azine articles have been written to matically was delivered to my par- 
‘ * warn parents against the injustice ents’ house. Two or three times a 
" = of inflicting such names on their off- week Dad phoned to ask whether I 
j , spring as John Jones, Jewel Case, wanted a letter read over the phone, 
" * Aurora Wind, Harry Carey, or, if forwarded in the mail, or kept until 
‘ ¢ it’s twins, Cain and Abel, Iwo and _ I could drive over and pick it up. 
: ; Jima, etc. But almost all of these Dad had become interested in a 
‘ Q * essays have ignored the Junior prob- magazine to which I had been sub- 
' $ lem or at best treated it superficially scribing, and suggested I order a 
Y : The most obvious argument with — subscription for him when I sent in 
. - which to confront the man and wife my change of address. The next 
' : seriously contemplating having a month I received two copies of the 
; » Junior in the family is—almost all magazine at my new address. I wrote 
: ® Juniors wish they weren't. Let’s to the company explaining the mis- 
' * start with the telephone. take, and a sub-lieutenant in the cir- 
‘ ‘ Until I married and moved from culation department sent a _ polite 
, home, answering the telephone was _ reply assuring me everything would 


oe ee 









nearly as confusing as Abbott and 
Costello trying to find out who’s on 


away at college. Jerry had found the 


be straightened out. The following 
month— it strains belief—three cop- 


half-a-dozen Juniors in the country 


° 
, first. Often as not the caller wanted _ ies of the magazine reached my mail- 
? to speak to “Charlie.” Whichever of box. Dad still hasn’t been sent a 
; \ us was unfortunate enough to have _ single issue. 

\ picked up the receiver had to go Dad and I both enjoy pistol shoot- 
‘ through the tiresome rigmarole of ing and have entered several tour- 
$ § finding out if the call was for Charles naments together. Pistol tourna- 

4 $ Jr. or Charles Sr. ments are operated by rotating 
"a ‘ In a similar category is the prob- contestants through different target 

‘i ¢ lem of mail. If a letter came ad-_ positions, on different relays in dif- 
fs ~ a * dressed to Charles W. Prine, my ferent matches. In one tournament 

: alf ' father assumed the prerogative of the officials making up the squadding 

: tne 7 : opening it. Many times, of course, tickets omitted the Jr. from several 

t fercane ) the letter was actually intended for of mine. They became so confused in 

— 4 me, but the Jr. had been omitted. scoring the targets that they threat- 

. ib 4 Once while I was in high school he — ened to disqualify both of us. 

: ¢ opened a letter from a friend of mine I'll admit there probably aren’t 

\ 


, ; academic track rather fast and com-_ entering pistol tournaments’ with 

: , menced his letter with a series of their fathers, but what happened to 

° profanities more characteristic of a me is symptomatic of the fate await- 

: Anau, by dale marty } drunken sailor than of a genteel ing Juniors trying to compete against 
. = _—- anal 


2. eaw ee*e°*** 


All sorts of legal tangles and inconveniences befall men who are 


named after their fathers, says an author who is a Junior and doesn’t like it. 
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their fathers. A friend of mine, who 
finished first in a local golf tourna- 
ment against a field which included 
his father, was surprised to find a 
picture of the old man in the sports 
section of the next day’s paper. 

Speaking of newspapers, shortly 
after I started working for one, my 
by-line, without the Jr., appeared 
over several police stories of minor 
significance. There must have been 
one of those individuals on the copy 
desk who, feeling there’s something 
pretentious about the whole idea of 
Juniors, get fiendish satisfaction 
from deleting the Jr. whenever the 
opportunity occurs. My father, a 
rather dignified college professor, 
received quite a few anxious inquir- 
ies from colleagues and friends who 
feared he had lost his good sense 
and reverted to the childhood game 
of cops and robbers. 

It’s natural to think of Juniors as 
youngsters. I’ve met Juniors who 
believe their names have hindered 
their careers. They contend it’s dif- 
ficult to impress people with their 
maturity when they sign Jr. at the 
bottom of a letter. On the other 
hand a lot of fathers have been sur- 
prised to hear themselves referred 
to, while still comparatively young, 
as “Old John,” “Old Bill” or “Old 
Jim” as a means of differentiating 
them from their sons. 

The problem of Junior in relation 
to age has many ramifications. For 
instance, how old does a boy have to 
be before parents and friends quit 
addressing him as “Junior”? The in- 
feriority complex of an elderly busi- 
nezsman I know developed from the 
incongruity of his being called “Jun- 
ior’ from birth to his present age of 
seventy -five. 

The Junior problem which has ir- 
ritated me most personally—it in- 
volves the question of my very ex- 
istence—developed from a govern- 
ment life insurance policy I took out 
shortly after enlisting in the Navy. 
Somewhere along the line a yeoman 
or clerk ignored the Jr. while copy- 
ing my application into the records. 
In spite of several hot letters to the 
VA my premium notices still come 
addressed without the Jr. Dad has 
a government policy from World 
War I, and although there shouldn’t 
be any reason for mixing up the rec- 
ords, one can never tell what the 
bureaucrats will do. However, the 
aspect of the situation which worries 
me more is what will happen when I 
die. My wife will probably have to 
hire a firm of lawyers to fill out hun- 
dreds of forms and affidavits, all in 
triplicate, to convince the govern- 
ment I was who I am. And that will 
be the last straw. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


This new feature is designed to help you secure 
interesting programs. It will appear every month. 


SEPTEMBER 
National Kids’ Day 


The fourth annual observance of Na- 
tional Kids’ Day will be held on 
September 27, and clubs can profitably 
devote a meeting some time beforehand 
to planning activities for the big day. 
Hundreds of clubs will participate this 
year and a great variety of Kids’ Day 
projects are already shaping up. A 
speaker who forcefully points out the 
importance of youth work will stimu- 
late much enthusiasm for National 
Kids’ Day in your club. 


Labor Day 


The program closest to September 1 can 
deal with labor-management relations 
Each Kiwanian can bring an employee 
to the meeting as his guest. An appro- 
priate speaker would be an industrial 
relations counselor or other labor expert 
who can discuss the joint responsibility 
of employer and employee in business 
and industry. 


Loyalty Day 


September 27-October 4 is a week when 
nationwide emphasis will be placed on 
support of churches. Kiwanis clubs are 
urged to arrange appropriate programs 
stressing the importance of lay activity 
in churches of all denominations 


Citizenship Day 


Congress has abolished “I Am an 
American Day” which was celebrated 
annually in May. In its place the law- 
makers created Citizenship Day, Sep- 
tember 17. This observance is designed 
to emphasize the significance of Amer- 
ican citizenship, and this gives Kiwanis 
clubs an excellent opportunity to honor 
new citizens. Other inspiring programs 
can be built around essay, oratorical 
and poster-drawing contests designed 
to make boys and girls conscious of the 
value of citizenship. 


Forum Discussion, 


H. Park Arnold, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, sug- 
gests that clubs can hold stimulating 
discussions on one of the most vital 
current issues: morality in public and 
private life. A panel of four speakers 
can be chosen and each man assigned 
about seven minutes to discuss one 
phase of the subject. Here are some fun- 
damental questions around which such 
a program can be built: 1) Is it impor- 
tant for laymen to support their 
churches? 2) Hasn’t the time long since 
passed when the clergy alone should 
be held responsible for the people’s 
spiritual life? 3) Isn’t there a need to 
challenge youth to achieve higher ideals 
and more basic spiritual concepts? 4) 
What can Kiwanians do to bring about 


an improvement of morality, both pri- 
vate and public? 


Films 


Here are several interesting motion 
pictures which are available: 1) “The 
Magic Key,’ a sixteen mm film that 
runs twenty minutes. This movie shows 
how advertising plays a basic part in 
our way of life. The film is available 
at moderate cost from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 2) 
three movies on various phases of meat 
processing can be obtained from the 
Agricultural Research Department of 
Swift and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
These sixteen mm sound films are: 
“Livestock and Meat,” forty-nine min- 
utes long; “By-Products,” ten minutes; 
and “A Nation’s Meat,” twenty-seven 
minutes. 


Speakers 


Here are speakers worth consider- 
ing: 1) William Harris, an experienced 
travel lecturer. Sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Express Company, he will be avail- 
able to clubs in the following areas 
during September and October: Atlanta, 
Miami, New Orleans, Dallas, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. For more information write 
G. J. Gilmore, 65 Broadway, New York 
6, New York. Mr. Harris will appear 
free of charge. 2) Geographers from 
thirty countries will remain in the 
United States for a while after the 
Seventeenth International Geographical 
Congress meets in Washington, D.C. 
this August. These geographers will be 
available at moderate cost as club 
speakers. Write Adelbert K. Botts, For- 
eign Delegates Committee, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


COMING EVENTS 

October 

Newspaper Week—October 1-8 

Fire Prevention Week—October 5-11 

Thanksgiving Day (Canada)—to be an- 
nounced 

Columbus Day—October 12 


November 


American Art Week—November 1-7 

Election Day (US)—November 4 

National Education Week—November 
9-15 

Armistice Day—November 11 

Remembrance Day (Canada)—Novem- 
ber 11 

Thanksgiving Day (US)—November 27 


December 


Annual Club Song Festival 

Club Organization Conference 
American Bill of Rights—December 15 
Christmas Program 

Past Presidents’ Day 
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QUALITY 
marke 


The men who are reading this issue of 
The Kiwanis Magozine make up a selec- 
tive market worth developing 


MARKET 


83.3% of all Kiwanians are in the upper 
middie of the high income 
brackets 

92.5% are married 

80.5% are home owners 


2.1% are between the ages of 26 and 55 


BUSINESS FACTS 


76.6% of all Kiwanians control the buying 
in their businesses. 

26 persons are employed by _ the 
average Kiwanian 

2.9 passenger ars are used in the 


business of the average Kiwanian 


3.1 trucks are used in the business of 


the average Kiwanian 


Sales Messages SELL 
because Readership is 
HIGHER! 


READERSHIP 


Ads appearing in The Kiwanis Magazine 
22% greater 
or similar 


received an average of 
reader interest than 
ads appearing in two 
publications, 


identical 
leading business 


and general according to 


» recent independent readership study 

by Daniel Starch & Staff 
EDITORIAL 

As official publication of Kiwanis Inter- 


national, The Kiwanis Magazine contains 


articles of vital interest to Kiwanians— 


thus accounting for one of the highest 
reader interests of any consumer reader 
group 

Here are just a few of the national 


advertisers now telling their sales stories 
to this quolify group of responsive 
readers 

Browning Arms Company 

Executive Books 

Merlite Industries 

Remington Rand Inc 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

Rust-Oleum Corporation 

L. C. Smith-Corona Typewriters Inc 


How 
to the 


Write for full information on 
YOUR Products Can Be SOLD 
Kiwanis QUALITY morket. 


The KIWANIS Magazine 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago I1, Illinois 
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Don’t accept all statistics at their face value, because 


NGURES Civ Lae 


By ROSS L. 


qQomr YEARS AGO a social authority 
\7 became alarmed over the num- 
ber of mental defectives in this 
country. In arousing public concern 
over the problem he made his sta- 
and devastating. 


tistics enormous 


There were, he said, enough of these 
morons to equal the population of 
Nevada and New Hampshire com- 
He sterilization, 
which he the 
prevailing 550,000 defectives by one- 


bined suggested 


said would reduce 
half in fifty years. 

About 
cial authority took the same 550,000 


made it insig- 
the 


anothe1 


SO- 


the same time 
look SO 
nificant people wondered what 
about. “Just look at 
health.” he 


figure and 
noise was all 


the state of our mental 


boasted. “Only a little more than 

one-third of one per cent of our 

population is mentally defective. 

Just one person in nearly 300! To 
I 


sterilize them would be ridiculous 


It would take fifty 
the number by as much as one-half.” 


years to reduce 

This is one example of how two 
people can take the same statistics 
give entirely different 
There 


running 


and impres- 
statistical 


than 


sions. are more 


wizards around loose 


in any age of the world. Maybe it is 


because there are more things to 
prove. 

I am not talking about official 
statisticians themselves. Their work 
serves a good purpose. I mean the 
ones who take their figures and 
minimize or maximize them to suit 
their bias. Statistics are so pliable 
you can accommodate them to any 


argument you want to get off your 
chest. They the flexible 
truths of human experience. You can 


are most 
flex them into any set of facts you 
want to prove and they will still be 
facts. Just surround yourself with a 
multitude of figures and examples. 
juggle them around first one way 
and then another, and then you can 
prove that it is or it “ain’t.” 

When you want to make your sta- 
tistical figures really convincing you 
can aid and abet them with per- 
centages. If you know how to work 
it you can slap on a percentage that 
will make the figures involved sound 
something awful. For example, at 
a certain manufacturing plant the 
management paid its women workers 


HOLMAN 


thirty per cent less than its male 
workers for doing the same kind of 
work. The reason given for discrimi- 
nation was that a one-year survey 
of its personnel showed that women 
lost twice as much time off for sick- 
ness as men. What the survey ac- 
tually showed was that the average 
male worker during the year lost one 
and a half days while the average 
woman employee lost three. In short, 
each girl was penalized for the year 
$150 to $600, or at the rate of $50 to 
$200 a day for each day she was 
sick. The percentage in this 
was a whopper but the figure it per- 
cented was too ridiculous to be con- 


case 


sidered. 
In orde: 

an unscrupulous advertiser will fre- 

accommodating 


to promote his product, 


quently call in an 
percentage. To show how strong the 
demand for Softrub soap is, for ex- 
ample, he may say that the 
of this washing aid in a 
certain community is 100 
greater than it was the year before. 
The average reader of this ad prob- 


con- 
sumption 


per cent 


visualizes hundreds of 


buyers 


ably soap- 
crowding every 


where only 


conscious 
soap counter in 
fifties showed up the year before. It 
could mean that, yes. But it could 
also mean that the promoters of 
Softrub soap sold one cake in that 
community last year and two cakes 
this year. The 100 claim 
would be the gospel truth but the 
would be an 


town 


per cent 


intended implication 
ungospel misrepresentation. This, of 
course, may be a farfetched example 
but it shows to what extent statistics 
can be used to mislead and there is 
no doubt that some advertisers use 
a modified form of this method to 
play up the popularity of their prod- 
ucts far out of proportion to the ac- 
tual situation. 

So if you are one who is hypno- 
tized by statistical percentages, it 
would pay to keep your mind open 
until you learn what figures have 
been decimal-pointed by the one 
who is slinging them around. 

When the statistical juggler can’t 
make his figures jell with per- 
centages he can frequently get them 
to behave with “averages.” He gets 
away with this method because most 
people, without giving it much 
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thought, visualize the “average” as 
the “typical,” and it may be no such 
thing. A college, for example, may 
advertise that the twenty graduates 
of its class of 1931 now have an av- 
erage income of $50,000 a year. The 
impression usually felt by the one 
listening to such a claim is that as 
many of the graduates are making 
$50,000 or more as are making less. 

But before deciding to send your 
son to that college with the hope that 
he will be able to support you in 
your old age, you should learn just 
how many of the twenty graduates 
are reaching the boasted average. 
It could mean that the incomes of 
the entire twenty range from $40,000 
to $60,000. Or—it could mean that 
nineteen of them are on relief while 
the twentieth has struck oil. If the 
bonanza income of the twentieth 
graduate is $1,000,000 a year, the 
college’s advertising manager can 
truthfully say that the 
averaging 


score of 
graduates is $50,000 a 
year. 

Perhaps that, too, is an exagger- 
ated example, but it shows how 
much range a statistical hound can 
give himself between a literal truth 
and an implied truth without con- 
veying a too fantastic impression. 

In order to get more people to live 
in a certain locality, an overzealous 
civic promoter got out some hand- 
some literature which truthfully 
claimed that farm owners in that 
community averaged $10,000 a year. 
But it so happened that three of the 
landowners were multimillionaires 
using their farms as homes while 
their real incomes were coming from 
sources outside their farms. The re- 
maining farmers were barely eking 
out a living. While the land pro- 
moter’s claim was literally true it 
gave a totally false impression about 
the distribution of the buying power 
of the community’s farmers and the 
value of their land. 

Another method of juggling fig- 
ures to fit your bias is by your use 
of “examples.” One social worker. 
for instance, reported that her sur- 
vey of a local hospital showed that 
many more deaths occurred on the 
first floor than on any of the upper 
floors. There were evidently many 
dangerous first floor conditions, she 
reasoned, that needed straightening 
out in order not to put such a grave 
handicap on the recovery of the 
patient. 

On being confronted with this 
damaging report the hospital showed 
that the reason for the greater num- 
ber of deaths was that as a matter 
of convenience it placed all its criti- 
cal and hopeless cases on the ground 

(see FIGURES on page 46) 
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MOTOR EFFICIENCY INDICATOR Your car is one of the most valuable pieces of 
property that you own. You probably insure it against accident and theft 
and you take it to the service station for repairs every now and then. But 
do you understand how your car’s engine operates? Do you have any method 
of keeping constant check on its operation to see whether or not the machine 
is performing as it should? If the answer to either of these questions is 
“No,” then you’re not protecting the sizable investment you have made. 
More and more motorists are finding that it pays to wach the level of ef- 
ficiency at which their cars perform. And in the process, these prudent 
drivers are learning a good deal about how their engines work. It’s easy and 
it’s mighty interesting with a precision 
vacuum gauge called the Mile-O- 
Meter. This instrument can be quick- 
ly connected with your motor and 
mounted on your dashboard. The gauge 
registers the efficiency with which your 
engine is operating so you know what 
it is while you are driving. The device 
measures the amount of gasoline your 
motor is drawing through the carbure- 
tor and tells you in terms of miles per 
gallon. As you're driving along you 
can glance at the Mile-O-Meter and 
see that your gasoline consumption is 
such-and-such. You actually see how 
increased speed and sudden accelera- 
tion reduce the efficiency of your en- 
gine, and soon you find yourself driv- 
ing in a way that’s more economical. 
The gauge will tell you instantly when your motor needs adjustment. If 
the Mile-O-Meter needle jumps erratically, you note its behavior and then 
check a special diagnostic chart to learn where the trouble is. No more 
guessing or wasting money on needless repairs. The Mile-O-Meter tells you 
exactly what’s wrong. This de- 
vice works on the vacuum prin- 
ciple and all readings result 
from the piston speed and the 
openings in the intake in the 
manifolding system. Defects 
such as a bad carburetor, faulty 
manifold gasket or a heat riser 
that has burned through in 
spots reduce the pressure in the 
vacuum and consequently cause 
subnormal gauge readings. 
Leaks in the manifold can even 
be detected at idling speeds if 
Mile-O-Meter is on the job. 
Spotting trouble as soon as it 
develops will greatly reduce the amount of money you spend on repairs. 
For example, Mile-O-Meter tells you as soon as an exhaust valve develops 
a leak. If this goes unnoticed a broken valve will result and the cost of 
repair will increase sharply. Other engine ailments that can be spotted 
with the Mile-O-Meter and diagnostic chart: sticky valves, worn valve 
guides, poorly adjusted carburetor, weak valve springs, nonfiring spark 
plug, late valve timing, condenser and fuel pump trouble, faulty distributor 
timing and advance mechanism difficulties. Mile-O-Meter is so easy to in- 
stall that you can do the job yourself. All that’s necessary on most cars is 
to attach the gauge to a plug in the manifold. If your car has a double- 
action fuel pump for a wiper booster, the Mile-O-Meter is attached between 
the fuel pump and the intake manifold. Most men can do the entire job 
in five minutes. After the gauge is installed, you’ll probably be curious to 
find out which kind of gasoline induces the best performance in your engine. 
It’s easy to find out by comparing readings given by your Mile-O-Meter. 
Some automobile dealers are using the vacuum gauge to satisfy customers 
who complain of poor gas mileage. Mile-O-Meter shows the customer that 
the cause of low mileage is not the engine’s inefficient performance but his 
own wasteful method of driving. You will probably be surprised to see how 
some of your own driving habits are uneconomical. More detailed informa- 
tion about the Mile-O-Meter will be supplied by the manufacturer, Gale 
Hall Engineering Company, Department K, Boston 18, Massachusetts. 
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FIGURES 
(From page 45) 


floor in order to give them better 
attention. In this case, the social 
worker’s report was based on a mis- 
taken conception, but it shows how 
a damaging impression can be cre- 
ated by merely relying on statistical 
figures without examining the con- 
ditions that created them. 


Another “statistician” proved by 
an impressive array of figures that 
more women die in the maternity 
wards of hospitals than in childbirth 
at home. A _ better-informed au- 
thority showed _ that 


women now go to hospitals to have 


since most 


their babies, especially the more 
difficult cases, there would naturally 
be more deaths among such cases in 
the maternity wards than elsewhere. 
By the same kind of false reasoning 
you could prove that doctors are a 
menace to society because practi- 
cally every death is preceded by a 
doctor’s ministrations. You can 
round up a host of figures to prove 
that a bed is a dangerous piece of 
furniture to have around because 
more people die there than any- 
where else. 

Another favorite method of mag- 
nifying a_ statistical number into 


} 


colossal proportions is to lay the 


items represented by the figure end 


} 


to end to see how many miles they 
will reach. A statistical artist can 
really make your eyes pop out with 
the amount of money spent for a 
good or bad product by laying the 
dollar bills out to show how much 
geographical distance they will 
stretch 

I recall that back during the de- 
pression 30’s, when the “farm prob- 
lem” was splashing across the front 
page of every newspaper, a news 
commentator undertook to prove 
that farm income was much better 
than pictured. He insisted that farm- 
ers just naturally loved to complain 
about their financial condition. He 
took the total agricultural income 
of the nation’s farmers of the year 
before, laid the 
end until they stretched over what 


dollar bills end to 


looked like an impressive distance. 
It sounded convincing until someone 
laid all the farmers end to end who 
had to share this income and showed 
how little it was when passed 
around. 

Because they are so adaptable to 
anything a person wants to prove, 
more statistics are strewed around 
today than ever before. When we 
learn to use more judgment in sep- 
arating real facts from implications, 
the figures will lose much of their 
punch. THE END 
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The US Army has made it 


possible for GI°s to study 


ong oe oR 


while serving their country. 


ae 
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School 


on the 
battlefield 





T ‘ . : - 
HOUSANDS of Americans fighting in 
Korea are also going to school. Some 


Above, a United States Armed Forces Institute mobile library has 
been moved “up front.” Below, tired GI’s catch up 

are doing college work while the artil- on current events by reading and listening to the short-wave radio. 
lery rumbles and others are finishing 
grade and high school courses while 
slumped in frontline foxholes. What 
makes this odd mixture of war and 


advances in his studies. When the 
library has gotten all the interested 


bering up the ladderlike steps. Most 
men enjoy a shower before settling 


peace possible is the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Serving GI's 
and officers around the world, it has 
adopted an ingenious method of 
bringing educational opportunities to 
our frontline soldiers in Korea. 

A large library housed in a railroad 
car is moved “up front” as far as the 
tracks go. The mobile library and two 
auxiliary cars are parked at the end 
of the line and soon GI’s begin clam- 





down to read and many just relax lis- 
tening to news broadcasts over short- 
wave radio. A surprising number 
sign up for grade, high school and 
college courses offered by USAFI, 
which operates the mobile library. 
Those GI enrollees take tests given by 
a team of three men who are perma- 
nently attached to the library. These 
administrators also change the mili- 
tary records whenever a serviceman 


men in one area started studying, it 
moves on to another sector, returning 
after a while to enroll new students 
and encourage the old. 

The United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute has devised many clever gim- 
micks in its globe-girdling effort to 
help GI’s improve their minds. But 
the library-in-a-railroad-car is by all 
odds the most ingenious. 

—K. C. Winchester 
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Few mothers ever tried harder to 
make their children happier and 
more contented than this particular 
man who plays such an important 


part in your life. 


He is the maker of the eood 
things America enjoys. He is the 
manufacturer whose whole liveli- 
hood depends upon your liking, 
wanting and buying what he has 
to sell, 

He, and thousands like him, all 
try to outdo each other in competi- 
tion for your favor! 

They make endless effort to bring 
you better products, new ideas, 
finer quality, lower prices, smarter 
styles, and greater conveniences ! 

They take pride in what they 
make—pride in their names, and in 
their family of users—you the con- 
sumer! For you, the buyer, are the 
boss in this land of brands! 


y y ¥ 


Remember the brands you see 
advertised in this magazine —and 
buy where you see them featured. 
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‘INCORPORATED 


& NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
3? WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Assessors Adopt Visual Aid 

A new technique is being used in De- 
troit to improve the handling of assess- 
ment complaint cases before the board 
of review. 

During a recent hearing a picture of 
the property under discussion was pro- 
jected onto a screen which the com- 
plainent supplied. The photograph, 
which was taken at the time the com- 
plant was filed, gave the authorities a 
graphic idea of the case in question. 
This proved so successful that the city 
has decided to conduct its review of 
assessment complaints in this manner 
from now on. 


Summertime Safety 

In Cleveland, Ohio action has been 
taken to eliminate a common cause of 
summertime accidents. The problem: 
how to prevent children from rushing 
carelessly into the street to patronize ice 
cream vending trucks and carts. The 
solution: a letter to all ice cream vend- 
ing companies reminding them of the 
danger and asking that truck operators 
be instructed to caution the children. 
One Cleveland firm painted on all its 
trucks “Do Not Cross the Street!” An- 
other company mailed literature to par- 
ents warning that “drivers will not serve 
a child who crosses the street by him- 
self.” 


More Municipalities 
The number of governmental units in 
the US has decreased twenty-three per 
cent since 1942. The total number of 
municipalities has risen to 16.677. Census 
Bureau figures reveal that the number 
of school districts dropped from 108,579 
to 70,452, a decrease of 35.1 per cent. 
Over-all, there was a reduction of 
from 175,000 to 119,465 in local govern- 
ment units during the decade. The 
breakdown of these figures is as follows: 
70,452 school districts, 3049 counties, 
17,338 townships, 11.900 special districts, 
forty-eight state governments, the fed- 
eral government and 16.677 municipal- 


ities. The term “municipalities” in- 
cludes cities. boroughs. villages and 
towns. Illinois has 1152 municipalities, 


the most in any state. Runners-up are 
Pennsylvania, 989; Iowa, 933; and Ohio, 
898. Illinois and California have the 
most special districts, each with more 
than 1300. Missouri, New York, Kansas, 
Washington, Texas and Nebraska each 
contain more than 500 of these indepen- 
dent local units which are usually set 
up to perform a single governmental 
function. 


Police and Fire Schools 

law enforcement school has 
policemen in the 
The success of 


An area 
been set up for 
Savannah, Georgia area. 
this school has prompted plans to estab- 
lish a similar course for the area’s fire- 
men. 

The law enforcement school 
with a voluntary enrollment of thirty- 
eight students from the Savannah police 
force along with some policemen from 
the town of Savannah Beach and per- 
sonnel from Hunter Air Force Base. 
Nineteen two-hour sessions deal with 
such subjects as public relations, use of 
firearms and judo, keeping 
court procedure and gathering evidence. 
Classes are taught by experts in the 
various subjects. 

The firemen’s school is being planned 
to include members of Savannah's city 
fire department as well as fire fighters 
employed in nearby communities and 
Air Force personnel. Subjects will in- 
clude semitechnical and technical phases 
of fire fighting with some stress on laws 
pertaining to arson. city codes, US 
underwriters’ regulations and miscel- 
laneous technical information that all 
firemen should know. The course will 
consist of fifty hours of instruction. 


began 


records, 


New Utility Billing System 

The Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation reports that a new utility billing 
system in Pendleton, Oregon allows 
citizens to authorize their banks to pay 
water and sewer bills. People who have 
checking accounts at local banks may 
sign a permit authorizing their banks to 
charge their checking account with the 
amount of the city’s monthly water and 
sewer bill. The water-sewer bills will 
be handled by the banks in the same 
manner as signed checks. 

The cancelled water-sewer bill is re- 
turned to the customer at the time the 
bank mails his statement and cancelled 
checks. This procedure relieves cus- 
tomers of the responsibility of remem- 
bering to pay their water-sewer bills 
every month and reduces the time spent 
by the city in mailing these statements. 

Another city that is saving time and 
money in utility billing procedure is 
Boulder, Colorado. The city has made 
an agreement with the University of 
Colorado to have the city’s quarterly 
water bills prepared by the univer- 
sity’s statistical service department. IBM 
equipment and university personnel will 
be used at a cost of $275 a quarter. It 
is estimated that this plan will save the 
city $900 annually over present billing 
costs. THE END 
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CUT MILEAGE COSTS 
so 
nt 


MONE Y-BACK GUARANTEE 


peLuxe MODEL {LLUMINATED 


Mile-O-Meter is a quality-designed 
gauge with a highly calibrated dial 
that faithfully registers miles-per-gallon 
at every speed and driving condition. 
Mile-O-Meter also serves as a constant 
check on motor condition, warning when 
minor adjustments are necessary to prevent 
costly repair bills . . . adjustments and 
tune-up jobs that you can do yourself with 
Mile-O-Meter! It's the most important invest- 
ment that you can make for overall driving 
economy .. . Mile-O-Meter pays for itself over 
and over again! Installation is simple . . . fits all 
cars ... no holes to drill . . . takes only a few 




























minutes. 


YOU'LL REALLY SAVE WHEN YOU 
DRIVE BY INSTRUMENT INSTEAD 
OF INSTINCT . . . WHEN YOU 
DRIVE WITH A_ MILE-O-METER 
ON YOUR DASHBOARD! 





INSTALL MILE-O-METER 
—. YOURSELF IN A FEW MIN- ? 
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We Drive By Wile-O-Meter... 


“‘Mile-O-Meter is great! | endorse and 


5 1/ = + ‘ 

| oe {OY cut Mileage Costs! Mile-O-Meter Shows You How! By keeping 

\ a constant check on the “pulse” of your car, Mile-O-Meter 
accurately measures the manifgid vacuum and ‘“‘translates"’ 

—= this important information to you by an easy-to-read. cali- 
brated dial. You SAVE because you know how your engine is 
performing . . . because you know when you're wasting ¢ 
gasoline unnecessarily. } 


. 
terested in economy (and OS ae ee fore 4 ae ae a 


who isn't these doys!) i $ 95 Deluxe $ 75 Standard 
P i M 1 
foolish to be without a Illuminated sa as 


Pod Model P 
Mile-O-Meter.'' C. Gordon pd. 354” dia. pd. Saal. 
Benet? . . . and thousands 


recommend it to every motorist."’ Lee 
Wallard . . . ‘'Mile-O-Meter makes a 
perfect gift.’ William Holden... “I 





would say that anybody who is in- 


Fed. Tax incl. Tax incl. 





of other satisfied users 


throughout the world! Order from GALE HALL ENGINEERING Dept. 229 
107 Northampton St., Boston 18, Mass. 


Please send ___Deluxe__. Standard Mile-O-Meters at $........... @ 2: A 








Name 





Address 


City State ag ; 
J Huge 24- 
[1] Check enclosed [] C.0.D. [] Gift Wrapped (free) FREE! ose, ‘te. 


Send check or M. O. . . . shipped prepaid (add 35c for special struction Booklet PLUS 
delivery). C.O.D.'s accepted (plus postage). Mileage Calculator. 

















[}] 1 own vacant property (as described in the accompanying 


[} | weuld like to own and operate a Tastee-Freez store. 
Nome____ 


Address 


MORE LOCATIONS WANTED 
for “ASTEE-FREEZ 


STORES 


We need more locations for the many prospective store operators 


who are waiting to get started. 


If you own vacant property anywhere in the United States, in any 
town with a population of 2,500 or more, you can convert it into 
good income property by erecting Tastee-Freez drive-in stores. We 
will lease the land and building from you on liberal rental basis, 
insuring you an excellent financial return on your investment. It costs 
$4,000 to $5,000 to put up a Tastee-Freez store. Building completed 
in about three weeks. The profit return is better than average, and 


our rental plan repays your investment over and over again. 


Tastee-Freez stores are uniform in size, style and specifications 
throughout the country. Each store, though locally owned, is part 
of a great chain, nationally supervised and nationally advertised in 
such media as Saturday Evening Post, True, Argosy, Popular Me- 


chanics, Business Week and others. 


The season is here! Now is the time to act! 


HARLEE MANUFACTURING CO., 
2518-K W. Montrose, Chicago 18, |! 


letter) which | would like: 
(] To lease as is. 


[_] To lease after | have erected a Tastee-Freez 
store on it. 














That’s the verified, audited 
record of K. F. Ruse’s 
Tastee-Freez store in Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. from Au- 
gust 18 to November 15, 
Based on this record, Mr. 
Ruse expects to gross 


$45,000 in 1952. 
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_ You, too, can 

_ make $5,000 to 

. $10,000 a year 
- +. even in 
your spare time! 


Increase your family 
income. Work eve- 
nings and weekends 
to start. Build up to 
full time and add 
more stores with the 
tremendous profits 
you earn. Become a 
part of this nation- 
wide chain of Tastee- 
Freez stores. Serve 
the most delicious frozen treat ever con- 
ceived. Nutritious dairy product, smooth 
and refreshing . . . frozen seconds before 


serving. Our machine is the only truly 
automatic freezer on the market. So sim- 
ple even a child can operate it. 





Only $3,500 capital required for all equip- 
ment necessary to operate. If qualified, fi- 
nancing can be arranged, thus reducing 
cash outlay. Profits begin immediately. A 
golden opportunity to have your own busi- 
ness, a secure future and an income beyond 
your fondest dreams. Get all the facts. Mail 
coupon today. This may be the turning point 
in your life. 

TASTEE-FREEZ REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
COAST TO COAST TO HELP AND AD- 
VISE YOU. 





Mail the coupon, write, wire or phone 








HARLEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2518-K W. Montrose, Chicago 18, Ill. > 





Phone IRving 8-2607 
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